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HE withdrawal of Mr. Gladstone from the leadership of the 

Liberal Party in England is an important event in every 
point of view. It has been rumored for some time past that it was 
his intention to take this step, but no amount of warning or pre- 
paration could prepare the public to witness it without excite- 
ment. The late Prime Minister has filled so large a place in the 
public eye, and for so long a time, that his disappearance from 
active political life will be marked for many a year to come. 
With all his faults of judgment and of temper, he has always de- 
served and won the reputation of a sincere and conscientious 
man, and it may be said with perfect truth that Mr. Gladstone’s 
sincerity has been more trusted by his enemies than Mr. Disraeli’s, 
by his friends. ‘Two rival statesmen were never less alike. No 
English politician of the century has commanded more respect 
than the Liberal leader ; few less than the Conservative. The one 
is thoroughly in earnest even when wrong ; the other never seems 
so even when right. Gladstone has won victories notwith- 
standing his faults; Disraeli because of his :—the former has kept 
his hold of power in spite of himself; the latter in spite of his 
party. A recent essayist, reviewing the history of Parliamentary 
eloquence, calls Mr. Gladstone the most eloquent debater of his 
time, and adds that if he had a little more imagination he would 
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be a great orator. Opinions may differ as to the comparative 
merits of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright as forensic speakers, but 
the different excellence of each was perhaps never better set 
forth than in the phrase: ‘* Were it not for Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Bright would be the greatest orator in the House of Commons; 
were it not for Mr. Bright, Mr. Gladstone would be the greatest 
orator in England.’’ There is undoubtedly to be found a redun- 
dancy, and at times a pedantry in the speeches of Mr. Gladstone, 
which seriously mars their beauty: he is a voluble speaker—often 
hiding his thought beneath a heap of phrases ; but oftener still he 
rises to a very high eminence and speaks with a clearness, rapidity 
and force very uncommon among English orators. That such a man, 
an orator, ascholar, and a statesman, trained by forty odd years 
of public service, should voluntarily withdraw from political life, 
while yet vigorous and strong (for sixty-four years sit lightly on 
an Englishman) is certainly a thing to be regretted, and his loss 
is one which the Liberal Party will find almost irreparable. The 
reign of mediocrity seems to have begun in England as well as in 
this country. There isno commoner among the Conservatives 
fit to take the place of Mr. Disraeli, so. far does he stand above the 
rest, but the distance between Mr. Gladstone and the remaining 
chiefs of the Liberals is immeasurably greater. | Lord Derby and 
Lord Salisbury, the ablest men in the Conservative ranks, are 
both disqualified from leadership by the sad necessity of their 
greatness which imprisons them in the House of Lords ; and Lord 
Granville among the Liberals is no better off. The leader of a 
party must nowadays be a member of the House of Commons, and 
the choice of the Liberals has been necessarily restricted. Mr. 
Forster, who has so recently been in this country, is perhaps the 
strongest man who could have been chosen. He is among the 
foremost statesmen of the third rank, but his views of some of the 
most important questions of the day are too advanced to suit the 
mass of the party, and he has been set aside. Mr. Bright seems 
not to have been thought of. His age and uncertain health have, 
perhaps, been reasons why he should not be chosen, but he is in 
no sense fit by training, temperament, or character, to be the 
leader of a political party in the technical meaning of the term. 
He is an independent man in everything, and it even seems strange 
to find him presiding at the meeting of the party called to choose 
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the successor of Mr. Gladstone. The Marquis of Hartington owes 
his selection less to his own greatness than to the littleness of his 
colleagues. He has neither great abilities nor eloquence, neither 
personal power nor long experience, but he is the heir of the Duke 
of Devonshire, and the representative of the great Whig family of 
Cavendish ; his character is good, and his capacity respectable. 
He will, doubtless, be a prudent and temperate leader in the 
struggles through which his party will have to pass in the next 
few years. That the future leaders of his opponents will not be 
in any respect his superiors, promises no brilliant thing for Eng- 
lish politics. The setting of Mr. Gladstone and the unlooked-for 
rising of his noble successor, may not bring darkness on the Brit- 
ish political world, but it will seem at first like passing into moon- 
light from the light of day. 


THE Emperor of China is dead. His wife, of whose marriage 
many of us read such glowing accounts about two years ago, has 
committed suicide, and this tragic sequel of the young monarch’s 
death has been delicately noticed, even in California journals, 
which cannot be accused, perhaps, of undue tenderness toward 
Chinese men and things. On the whole, however, the barbarian 
world has received the sad intelligence with great equanimity, 
and it may, perhaps, be said that so long as such events do not 
seriously affect the price of tea, or limit the supply of fire-crack- 
ers, they will cause little commotion outside of the Flowery Land. 
A young gentleman of bi-syllabic name, the son of a Prince, 
whose title sounds rather undignified to Western ears, has ascended 
the vacant throne, and a regency has been established under the 
control of the Empress Regent. Meantime, of course, sorrow 
reigns in the Palace at Peking, the button of the mandarin is 
veiled in mourning, and the pig-tail, in all quarters of the empire, 
is adorned with emblems of a loyal woe. 


It can hardly be said that thus far the conduct of the Demo- 
cratic party has been such as to reconcile the country at large to 
its return to power. It has succeeded in several instances in 
demonstrating an amount of incapacity to grasp the great oppor- 
tunity offered to it which must have been grievously vexatious to 
its wisest leaders. On the whole, perhaps, the Senators whom the 
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Democrats have elected during the past month have been as good 
as the materials from which they had to choose permitted, but 
in one or two instances the blunders they have made have been 
almost criminal. The substitution of a Confederate general, 
named Cockrell, for Mr. Schurz, is undoubtedly the worst thing 
that has been done. No man has accomplished more to lead the 
independent men of the country up to the point which they 
reached last November, when they lent the Democratic party votes 
enough to turn the scale in its favor, than has the Missouri Sena- 
tor. He was the head and front of the Cincinnati convention 
which, though it fell away from him and the purposes for which 
it was called, certainly prepared the way for Reform and struck a 
blow at Party Spirit (on both sides) from which it never has recov- 
ered. Heisa trained legislator of broad and comprehensive 
views, a man of high character and upright life, and an orator of 
the first rank. There is to-day hardly any other man in the 
highest House of Congress who upholds, as Mr. Schurz does, the 
old-time dignity and reputation of the Senate, and he is a 
representative of whom any State has reason to be proud. Had 
the Democrats of Missouri re-elected him they would have se- 
cured a following all over the country, (the strength of which can 
not be exaggerated) not only of those who know and admire, and 
have followed Mr. Schurz, but of liberal-minded men everywhere, 
—who would have seen in the act a proof of that disposition to do 
right and to open in the Democratic ranks a place where the 
weary and disgusted Republican might safely take refuge—with- 
out which that party can hardly secure and can certainly not 
long retain a lease of power. But if it were too much to expect 
that a party would confer such an honor upon one who was not 
its regularly commissioned officer, it remained to be hoped that the 
Missouri Democrats would send to the Senate a representative 
who would not make the country daily miss Mr. Schurz and re- 
member Mr. Blair. If all that has been said of General Cockrell 
be true he will do both. After the 4th of March Missouri will 
sink in the Senate to the level along which she walked in the 
years between Benton and Schurz. Alas for the glories of the 
Senate—she will find many sister States there to keep her com- 
pany ! 

The selection of Mr. Wallace in Pennsylvania was perhaps the 
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best that could have been made from the list of candidates before 
the legislature. That gentleman has been too long in political 
life, and too active in party management, to have escaped the 
charges which are so easily and recklessly made against all public 
men. He is a man of industrious habits, of great knowledge of 
the business of legislation, and a ready if not eloquent speaker. 
His experience in the legislature will no doubt serve the State 
many a good turn in the Senate, and he promises to be a useful 
member. The unwritten law, which seems to be the guide of a 
Pennsylvania legislature in the selection of a Senator, which shuts 
the door upon a Philadelphian, narrowed the choice to four men. 
Mr. Clymer would have been a more cultivated Senator than Mr. 
Wallace, but he has less ability. Mr. Buckalew is far more able, 
but not half as practical. Mr. Black has more cultivation, greater 
ability, and besides a rare gift of eloquence ; but he is the repre- 
sentative of that wing of the Democratic party which clings to the 
old at the expense of the new, and, ever courting danger, goes 
into it marching backwards. His successful opponent, on the 
other hand, has had the wit to seize the command of the other 
and more powerful wing, and make himself the champion of the 
younger Democracy, which prefers to look in the direction in 
which it goes. Mr. Wallace will not be, perhaps, the kind of 
Senator that many would wish to see representing a State like 
Pennsylvania; but in neither culture, nor ability, nor eloquence, 
nor character, will he fall below the standard which Pennsylvania 
has set up for her statesmen and stamped with the approval of 
frequent re-elections. 

A great chance was lost by the Democracy in Massachusetts, 
When the legislature convened to elect a successor to Mr. Wash- 
burn (who, by the way, seems not to have been thought of again), 
Judge Curtis, the nominee of the Democrats last winter, had died, 
and by such a combination with the Independent Republicans as 
they have made in Wisconsin and in Michigan, they might have 
at once elected Mr. Adams. Judge Hoar and Mr. Dawes again 
divided the Republican vote, and the opportunity was golden. 
The Democrats, however, preferred to compliment Judge Abbott 
first and elect Mr. Adams afterwards, and the first half of their 
scheme was brilliantly successful. Before the remainder, how- 
ever, could be carried out, the Republicans had united, and they 
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found that Mr. Dawes had been elected Senator. In many things 
he is a better choice than Judge Hoar would have been. More ofa 
Butler man perhaps, he is less a Grant man, and he has undoubt- 
edly been an able and efficient public servant for many years, 
With Boutwell and Dawes, Massachusetts will hardly take the 
place she held so long with Choate and Webster, or Sumner and 
Wilson. But this is not an age of giants in the Senate of the 
United States, and when the tide is out even little stones are seen. 

The plan unattempted, though proposed, in Massachusetts, has 
been successful in two other States. No one will seriously regret 
the defeat of Mr. Carpenter or the quenching of Mr. Chandler’s 
fitful fires. It was supposed that the latter’s was a quenchless 
light, but it has not proven so. A long, sharp, and bitter struggle 
has done it, and a Judge Christiancy is- the extinguisher. The 
Honorable Zachariah Chandler is one of those men whose presence 
in the Senate will always be a matter of wonderment. Not aman 
of ability, nor of eloquence, nor of learning, nor of character, he 
has nevertheless represented Michigan for eighteen years, and even 
now his re-election was deemed a matter of such importance to the 
party and Republican institutions that the Washington Postmaster 
and other public servants felt it their duty to go to Lansing and 
lobby for it. It is true that he isenormously rich, and wealth has 
a wonderful power of inspiring affection and respect; but he has 
not any of the personal qualities or mental gifts which made Yates, 
and Macdougal, and Saulsbury popular and powerful. Nothing, 
however, availed this time tore-elect him, and he retires to private 
life. Of his successor we hear good things, both as a lawyer and 
a man, and there seems every reason to feel thankfulness for the 
change. 

Mr. Carpenter is a man of brilliant abilities, but of uncertain 
principles. He has more than once given promise of statesmanship, 
nearly always at last falling down to the level of the politician. 
Whatever has been done by the majority has seemed to him always 
right, and he will be better remembered as the apologist of the 
Credit Mobilier and the defender of the Back Salary Grab, than 
as the man whose bold stand on the Louisiana business, would, if 
his advice had been followed, have saved the party and the 
country many ashock. His successor, Mr. Cameron, is a native 
of New York, and a lawyer of good character and standing. 
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Governor Tilden’s skilful party management achieved another 
success in Mr. Kernan’s election. The new Senator is a man of 
undoubted reputation and ability, and an improvement upon his 
predecessor in almost every point of view. 


Amonc the disadvantages under which one labors who writes 
notes like these, may be mentioned the fact that it becomes a duty 
often to dwell upon events which are distant nearly a month, and have 
ceased to be subjects of general discussion. Since the last number 
of this monthly was issued, the Report of the Sub-Committee of 
the House and the President’s Message on the Louisiana question 
have been made public. ‘The confused reports which came at the 
time of last writing led us unintentionally into a mistake, which 
did injustice to the Conservatives in the Louisiana house of Assem- 
bly. It was a mistake to assert that they refused to let the Clerk 
of the last House call the roll. On the contrary we now learn 
that he performed that duty without molestation, and that then, 
when his functions had ceased, the Conservatives named Mr. 
Wiltz as Speaker, and took possession of the House. But what- 
ever new light may have been thrown upon the transactions of the 
4th of January, no new aspect has been put upon the most unfortu- 
nate feature of it, byeither message or report. As Mr.Schurz said, 
it may be urged that this Legislature was not properly organized, 
but ‘that is not the question,’’ and the President’s Message has 
advanced no arguments to prove the right of the United States 
to decide, under the existing circumstances, whether it was a 
legal assembly or not. The report of Messrs. Foster, Phelps and 


” 


Potter, is a plain straightforward statement of what those gentle- 
men saw and heard at New Orleans, and effectually disposes of 
most of the charges of intimidation and fraud, that have been 
made against the Conservatives. On the other hand it fully sus- 
tains the accusations which have been preferred against the Re- 
turning Board, and declares that that body has deliberately 
cheated the Conservatives out of the fruits of the last elec- 
tion. The Message of the President was certainly a different 
document from that which we had been led to expect. It has 
been said that its tone and character was changed by the 
threat of three members of the Cabinet that they would resign, 
if the ‘heroic policy’? were persisted in. It is rather to be 
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hoped that the President’s own good sense showed him the 
wisdom of amore moderate course and that he was not as insen- 
sible to public opinion in this as he has seemed to be and been 
accused of being in other matters. Instead of defending the 
course of Sheridan, that part of the message which alludes to that 
redoubtable chieftain is full of apologies and excuse, and we are 
more than once reminded that the author of the original plan for 
pacifying the South is not a Constitutional lawyer. There is no 
attempt to justify the use of the United States troops on the 
ground of aright to interfere in the internal affairs of a State, 
but rather an excuse for their acts in this matter, because of the 
alleged exceptional and revolutionary character of the proceed- 
ings on the 4th of January. No answer has been made to Sena- 
tor Schurz’s arguments, unless the reiteration of the charges of 
murder and intimidation be called arguments (which they seem 
to some minds to be) and the whole Louisiana question remains 
unsettled. The committee of which Messrs. Foster, Phelps and 
Potter wére a sub-committee, dissatisfied with the latter’s report, 
has gone to New Orleans for further investigation, and mean- 
time Congress and the country wait. 

General Belknap seems to have acted with as much haste as 
General Sheridan, and with a reckless disregard of the feelings of 
his colleagues which has been rare thus far in the history of Cabi- 
nets. His famous dispatch turns out to have been sent without 
consultation or authority. The majority of the Cabinet did not 
‘‘ approve’ and knew nothing of the telegram, and as the Presi- 
dent has distinctly taken different ground since then in his mes- 
sage, the words ‘‘ the President and all of us’’ must now be taken 
to mean ‘‘ the Secretary of War.’’ The correction is important. 
The approval of General Belknap may not seem so weighty to the 
country as that of ‘all of us,’’ but it may be a great comfort to 
General Sheridan and he ought to be allowed all the consolation 
he can find in it. 


Tue Civil Rights Bill has been passed by the House and sent 
to the Senate—not the Senate bill, but another which was in the 
hands of the Judiciary Committee. To pass it has required extra- 
ordinary labor and some extraordinary acts on the part of the 
Republicans, and it was not effected without a change of the time- 
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honored rules of the House. For forty odd hours the Democrats, 
under the lead of Mr. Randall, filibustered and fought, and the 
Republicans were compelled to postpone the matter, but at last 
they secured a majority for the change of the rules, and passed the 
bill. Many Republicans voted against it on the ground of its un- 
constitutionality, and because, as was well said by Mr. Phelps, 
you cannot legislate prejudice away, but will only strengthen it 
by attempting to do so. Some wise heads saw in the passage of 
the bill another and a crushing blow at the supremacy of the party, 
but General Butler made the characteristic statement that the 
party had been defeated because it did not pass it last Winter. 
Which view is the true one will soon be shown. A most unpleas- 
ant incident of the debate was the behaviour of Mr. Brown, of 
Kentucky, who made an attack on Gen. Butler, which recalled the 
ante-bellum days. Though interrupted by the Speaker, who 
warned him of the danger, he continued to the end, and received 
for his pains and ill-temper a formal vote of censure. Nothing 
could have been more fit than the few sentences with which Mr. 
Blaine expressed the censure of the House, and, indeed, in all 
these stormy struggles his tone and temper have been admirable, 
and his command of himself and the House perfect. The next 
Congress will be fortunate if it shall secure a Speaker as able and 
prompt as he. 


BerorE this is published the municipal electiun in Philadelphia 
will have taken place. The importance of the present campaign 
isseen at once, when it is remembered that twenty-four Magis- 
trates, who are to replace the Aldermen, and a large part of the 
Councils are to be chosen. The Magistrates are to fill an import- 
ant office. When the Constitutional Convention met, one of the 
abuses most needing reform in Philadelphia, was the condition of 
the aldermanic office. So debased had been these offices, so bad 
the general character of the incumbents, that it was thought ne- 
cessary by the Convention, and so stated at the time, that not 
only the offices, but even the name of Alderman should be abol- 
ished. With the honest intention of improving matters and of 
securing for Philadelphia a great reform, the new Magistrates’ 
Courts were created by the Convention ; the provision that the 
future occupants of these judicial offices should be ‘learned in 
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the law’’ being unhappily stricken out, in deference to the views 
of gentlemen who feared that thereby they would be seized upon 
by ‘‘crotchety lawyers,’’ to the exclusion of the intelligent, philan- 
thropic men of business, whose large experience, common sense and 
tried integrity would be of such service to the people, and who 
were supposed to beall ready to accept them. The Reform Club, 
as we said last month, labored earnestly to secure this safeguard 
against the renomination of the present Aldermen and others like 
them, but in vain. The Union League and the Democratic As- 
sociation were against it, and the Law Association lukewarm in 
its favor. The bill was passed without it, and the door left open 
to all men alike. The Union League, of glorious memory, had 
meantime re-announced its intention ‘‘ to oppose bad nomina- 
tions,’’ reserving to itself (or rather, unfortunately, to a certain 
small, but not still, voice within itselr) to say what definition it 
would put upon that adjective. The conventions of both par- 
ties came together. Each accomplished by different means the 
same result. The Republican convention was a model of order. 
No well regulated clock ever ran with more smoothness, or struck 
the time more faithfully. Fifteen men were to be chosen, and 
fifteen men were named. One by one they were elected with a 
unanimity flattering if strange. When A was nominated, B’s 
friends were still. When B’s turn came, C’s delegates were hushed. 
When C was chosen, no murmur came from D. It was a sublime 
spectacle. The Democrats on the other hand fought savagely. No 
pent-up Committee of Arrangements contracted their powers, or 
made a slate for them in peace and quietness. They raged and 
tore hair, and called hard names, even going so far at times as to 
toss each other about playfully, as it were, from gallery to floor 
and back again. At one time the affray was so threatening that 
the chairman had to send for the police—the Republican police; 
but the Mayor, remembering New Orleans, would only interfere, 
it is said, on receipt of a written request. The favor was asked 
in writing, and the blue coats and metal buttons for a time stilled 
the storm. After two days of warfare the deed was done, and 
sixteen men were declared the nominees. Thus did each conven- 
tion, after its own manner and according to its own light, and 
the end of both was quite the same. It is safe to assert that two 
worse tickets could hardly have been named. Both are largely 
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made up of the old Aldermen. The Republican is a shade above 
the Democratic: though any change would make the one better, 
and no change could make the other worse. A universal outcry 
greeted the nominations. It came from all men and all parties 
alike. ‘The newspapers took up the cry. Some of course saw the 
tickets through the spectacles of party, and thought that of the op- 
posite side worse than its own, but all agreed that both should have 
been much better. The Reform Club at once took action, and re- 
quested the League andthe Democratic Association toscrutinize the 
tickets and co-operate with it to secure the nomination of better 
men. The former made quite a show of doing so at first. Excellent 
gentlemen said that something ought to be done—and left other 
men todo it. Worthy citizens suggested good ideas—in private 
conversation. Patriotic persons hoped the committees would do 
so and so, but forgot or neglected to attend upon the meetings. 
Not so, however, other excellent and worthy and patriotic men, 
who agreed with them that “bad’’ nominations should be op- 
posed, and only differed from their absent colleagues as to the 
meaning of that word. One after another the candidates seemed 
to grow better. ‘‘ Recommendations’ and ‘‘ endorsements,’’ 
which are always plenty as blackberries, began to flow in system- 
atically with wonderful convincing power, and the Union League 
finally decided to support thirteen of the fifteen nominees. The 
Democratic Association was much more sweeping in its suggestion 
of a change in the party ticket. Off of the sixteen it proposed to 
strike six. It was certainly no easy task for many of the endorsers 
of these ten and thirteen candidates, but they accomplished it 
successfully and without any serious results to the candidates or 
to themselves. But the regular heart was adamant, and refused to 
be softened by entreaties, tears or threats, and at this writing 
neither ticket is reformed. The Reform Club will doubtless make 
an effort to give to the peopleat least one ticket of good names: it 
remains to be seen how far superior the people are to those who 
seek to lead them. They have been often right when their lead- 
ers have gone wrong: they have never been wrong when their 
leaders have been right. It certainly looks now as if the city of 
Philadelphia was about to be blessed with a lot of magistrates 
whose only difference from aldermen is that they have high sala- 
ries and long terms of service, and greater power for good or evil ; 
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as if the Constitution had legislated the Alderman out of office 
only to make him Magistrate, and turned him out of the place he 
had dishonored in order to lift him into a far better one. It 
ought to be a comfort to those statesmen who opposed the New 
Constitution and its reforms, to reflect that in Philadelphia at 
least (as a rule, and with but one notable exception) none but its 
enemies have been elected into office under it. 








NATIONAL EDUCATION. IL. 


~ VERY State is especially a jural state, a body politic for the 
realization and enforcement of the national ideal of right. 
eousness. For that end every state makes and publishes laws, 
which are based upon that ideal, and shaped according to the 
science of jurisprudence. This process of drafting into laws 
the national conception and ideal of righteousness, when it 
is carried on in connection with the best public opinion of 
the nation, is itself a process of national education, for every 
honest attempt to do the right clears up to the mind the 
conception of the right. Hence the ideal of righteousness is 
continually becoming clearer, more definite, and more practical 
to the minds of a righteous people, and the laws themselves con- 
tinually need to be changed, though not in an abrupt or revolu- 
tionary way, in order to bring them up to the national conception 
of the right. But in every nation as in every man, there is a 
worse and a better self,—the spirit that delights in the ideal of 
righteousness, the law of God, and the flesh that weakly and sloth- 
fully prefers the pleasantness of self-indulgence and falsehood to 
the severity and downrightness of truth and duty. The true 
statesman is one who discerns the higher will of his people, and 
addresses himself to that,—who fights against the lower will or 
ignores it altogether. The political charlatan makes his appeal to 
the lower and baser will or nature of the nation, and prospers by 
pampering it. He thinks of the next election as the other thinks 
of the next generation or the next century. Not that the true 
statesman is a doctrinaire, whose head is filled with a priori con- 
ceptions of political method and plan. He cannot be such, for 
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he always makes the actual higher will and nature of an actual 
nation his study, and he searches after the higher facts for his 
guidance as zealously as the other for the lower. No doctrinaire 
was ever a true statesman ; Sumner has no more claim to a place 
among such statesmen than Butler, in spite of the vastly nobler 
character of the great and good Senator. Lincoln is perhaps the 
best illustration of the true type of statesmanship that this genera- 
tion of Americans has seen ; and is especially worthy of study, be- 
cause, from Jefferson down to Sumner, doctrinaires have been the 
most admired class in American politics, and have indeed come to 
be considered the only class that are not actuated by low motives. 

To learn the best and highest will of the actual nation, the long- 
run drifts of public sentiment—which are always ethical—and to 
be misled by no false indications, is the work of the statesman. 
To develop that best and highest will in the character of the rising 
generation, must be the function of national education as related 
to the jural state. 

Once, government was regarded as identical with restraint and 
punishment ; and with a certain class of theoretical despotists, the 
conception is not yet obsolete: when they speak of a strong gov- 
ernment, they mean one that carries out the will of the ruler—the 
King or the majority,—with a high hand, overrides all opposition, 
and silences all remonstrance. But citizens of a free country 
should feel that such a government is essentially weak and imper- 
fect, and that a strong government is one that excites a minimum 
of opposition while doing a maximum of work. The necessity 
for constaint, the existence of opposition, is a sign that the govern- 
ment is weak. Every prison advertises to us the truth that men 
are still but ’prentices at the trade of ruling. The policeman 
and his baton announce not the existence of authority, but its 
absence. Every so called “‘sanction’’ of the law is either a con- 
fession of the law’s imperfection or of the failure to raise men to 
the degree of mental freedom that makes them consent to the law 
and obey it readily. And the nearer government comes to its 
own perfection, the more the element of constraint and force re- 
tires into the background, and the vaster are the results that will 
be achieved by the purely spiritual agency of the authority of just 
law. In the perfect state the law will be ‘‘the law of liberty.”’ 

The state takes a grand stride towards this goal when it begins 
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to educate men for their place in the body politic. It takes its 
seat at the very fountain heads of national life, and instead of 
waiting till the waters have gathered volume and force, and taken 
a fixed but wrong direction, it seeks to direct each little current 
from the start, to the great end to which it should move. But 
can it be said that this step has ever been taken in our system of 
public education? Has the formation of the character of the young, 
the development in them of the love of righteousness, and the 
consent to just law, order and authority, been more than a very 
subordinate and merely incidental part of the training attempted? 
It is indeed continually held up as the great end of our school 
education, by those who are not actual teachers. Directors and 
local statesmen, who make speeches at our grammar school exhibi- 
tions, and editors who write laudatory or even critical estimates 
of the system, express themselves as if these aims were kept in 
sight. But every teacher, every thoughtful scholar even, must 
feel that there is a vast contrast between these statements and the 
actual every-day work and routine of our schools; that whatever 
specific training in this direction is actually given, is not contem- 
plated by the system itself, but is effected by teachers who wisely 
step outside of it. Not that nothing whatever is effected for the 
discipline of character in our schools. As already said, the very 
order and cleanliness enforced in the school room, is in itself 
often a wholesome corrective of the lessons learnt in disorderly 
homes ; and the elementary lessons learnt in the power of express- 
ing thought, do away with a multitude of occasions for violence 
and violent crime. But we suppose that no friend of the system 
would be content to secure so little as may be reached by these 
indirect influences. No one would think that society had no 
right to expect larger results in this department, in return for the 
vast pecuniary outlay made to keep up our public schools. 

If any ordinary branch of education, say arithmetic, were total- 
ly neglected in our schools, there would be a loud and general 
outcry from all quarters; were directors and parents indifferent, 
the very teachers would make themselves heard in advocacy of 
the teaching of any subject that the nature of the case clearly calls 
for; yet here is a line of teaching which concerns matters of 
more importance to society than all the ordinary branches of 
knowledge put together, and it is silently allowed to occupy the 
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’ 
very lowest place in the list, to have no formal provision made for 
it; and nothing attempted but incidental teaching, which is in- 
troduced or omitted at the pleasure, of the instructor, and which 
is probably more generally omitted than introduced. 

And yet this neglect is as natural as anything can be, and 
furnishes little or no ground of complaint against those who have 
the responsibility of the matter in their hands. The nature of 
the subject explains the neglect. It cannot be taught in the di- 
rect, and even mechanical fashion, in which the ordinary branches 
of a common school education are imparted. A great deal of 
teaching might be given, and given very effectively, that would 
do ten times more harm than good. It might turn the child 
from his innocent, fresh, unconscious childlikeness, into a pert, 
self-conscious, pharisaic prig, and yet do no whit to make hima 
more righteous man. All of us have seen such results attained by 
injudicious family or Sunday-school training; and most people 
find the results socially unendurable. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the managers of our public schools have shrunk from entering 
upon a path beset by so many dangers, and yet it is one from 
which they cannot forever hold themselves back. The weight of 
public opinion will yet compel them to enter it. For the sense 
of the greater importance of the results to which it may lead, 
though not now forcibly present to the public mind, will not fail 
to become so. The churchly assailants of the system will not fail 
to plead any remissness in this direction as a confession of the 
failure of the whole system. They will say: ‘‘The State has not 
the power to educate, for education is a calling forth of man’s 
higher nature into active energy, and the State can speak only 
to the lower nature. It has no language but prohibitions, re- 
straints, and punishments. Only the church has power to edu- 
cate the nation, and there is no use of discussing the abstract 
right to educate. The right goes with the power. Education is 
a spiritual function ; it is the formation of a character; acharacter 
isa perfectly formed will,.and if there be any spiritual principle 
in man, the will must be that.’’ 

These objections are capable of but one answer: the schools 
of the State must evince their capacity to educate in this sense ; 
must make such education a part of their system of training. If 
they cannot, or do not, then as these objections, and the consid- 
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erations on which they are based, gain influence with the public 
mind, education will gravitate back to the church again, as to 
what is simply the most competent body. Withevery popular ad- 
vance in the comprehension of the nature of the State, the chances 
of such a revolution are increased, unless the public schools prove 
themselves capable of the very best results-in this direction. 

We believe that they are capable of such results, and that they 
can make the moral progress of the nation work in their favor and 
not against them; not that we would undervalue the magnitude of 
the problem, or make light of the practical difficulties that are in 
the way ; but we believe that these are not insuperable. For we 
hold that the State has spiritual functions,—that all good govern- 
ment is to be achieved by bringing the z//s of men into play in 
the right direction —by enlightening them as to the best and 
justest method of procedure, and making them consent and 
agree to its adoption: and as the will is the spiritual principle in 
man, and the State must speak to that and call it forth, the ex- 
clusion of the conception of spiritual activity from the conception 
of the State, rests upon a false conception either of the State or of 
what is spiritual. 

Indeed, as we have already said, the whole business of the 
statesman is a work of education in this sense. He has to discern 
what is the higher will of the people as distinguished from the 
lower, to distinguish between the popular impulses that rest on 
he national ideal of right, and those that have their root in lower 
and baser motives. He has to direct the policy of the nation so 
as to reduce that national ideal of right to actuality, and thereby 
bring up the people to yet clearer conceptions of righteousness ; for 
doing, as Jesus Christ said, is the way to knowing. Doing the 
duty that lies next your hand, the duty about which you can have 
no doubt, is the way out of doubts and difficulties, the way into all 
necessary knowledge of the truth that pertains to duty. Nothing 
so clears up a man or a nation’s conceptions of right and truth, 
as the honest contact with reality in the discharge of plain duty. 

And what the statesman does in the larger sphere, it is the 
teacher’s vocation and function to accomplish in the smaller. He 
must be a teacher of ethics, not by pouring into the youthful 
mind a vast quantity of moral information, but by awakening in 
the mind itself the conception of righteousness, and Clearing 
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away, as far as possible, the confusions and mists that surround 
that conception. And the true text-books for such teachings will 
not be manuals of morality, but the examples of just men. 

The whole store-house of the past is full of materials for such 
teaching. Plutarch alone is worth all the moral compendiums 
that the world has ever seen, and few men have rendered such 
grand services to the human race as did the old Bceotian who 
made such faithful and loving studies of the great men of Greece 
and Rome, and perpetuated their memories in such life-like pic- 
tures. Pedants may revile him as uncritical, as a plagiarist, but 
the instinct that drew Shakespeare to his: pages lives in every 
human breast. Had his books been lost, antiquity would have 
lost half its charm and more than half its worth as an instruction 
in life. For Plutarch’s Zzves are thoroughly instructive—all the 
moreso because they attempt so little teaching in a formal way. The 
reader drinks in unconsciously the heroic and patriotic spirit, the 
valor, the manliness of the great men of the past, and without an 
effort understands what gave vitality and strength to the old com- 
monwealths. This man who had no country, no freedom, no 
national hopes, has managed with the greatness of genius to “ put 
himself in the place ’’’ of Greeks and Romans who had and lived 
for those things, and to give us such pictures of Roman and 
Greek virtues as will never lose their freshness, and their charm 
of wraisemblance. All that was best in paganism is here embalmed 
as nowhere else, and in a shape that makes it a perennial source 
of delight to the young. 

And with Plutarch should be studied and read in our schools, 
some similar body of biographies of the great and good men of 
the modern world, written with the same breadth of sympathy 
and love of all things excellent and of good report. We have no 
such book yet, though we have an abundance of material for it— 
a multitude of books out of which it might be compiled and con- 
densed. There, for instance, are Asser’s Life of Alfred, Ead- 
mer’s of Anselm, Einhard’s of Karl the Great, Jocelyn’s story of 
Abbot Sampson, Roper’s Zife of More, the three biographies by 
Isaac Walton, that of Luther by his friend Matthesius, that of 
Fenelon by Ragpsay, that of Johnson by Boswell, Stanley’s Life of 
Arnold, the Life of Niebuhr, and, Bulwer would have us add, that 
of Robert Hall by Dr. Gregory. Materials for others would be 
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found in Fuller’s Worthtes of England, the Bollandist Lives of the 
Saints, the works of Thomas Carlyle, Charles Kingsley, John 
Henry Newman, and indeed, everywhere in modern literature. 
Nor would America be without her quota, for the autobiography of 
Franklin, that of Lyman Beecher, and Mrs. Child’s Zife of Jsaac 
T. Hopper, are among the most delightful and instructive’ of bio- 
graphical works. All would need recasting and careful treatment, 
but the result might be such a book,as would inspire our young 
people with the spirit that utters itself in great lives, and wean 
them from the unwholesome love of a low class of fiction by the 
higher attractions of ‘fact and reality. By examples of great liv- 
ing in low places, as well as in high, it might bring home to them 
the truth that ‘‘ every situation in life has its ideal,’’ and that if 
any be burdensome and monotonous, the fault is not in itself, but 
in its occupant. And above all, these lives should be selected and 
written with reference to the man’s position in the nation, and the 
relation of his life to the national life. They should teach at 
every step the lessons of public spirit and self-sacrifice, and of 
devotion to righteousness. 

But we are not to forget that there already exists a text. book 
for such instruction, which is at once more effective, more attrac- 
tive in style, more popular, more profound, and yet exceliently 
simple and forcible in its presentation of the facts and principles 
that this education aims to give, than any ancient Plutarch ever 
was, or than any modern Plutarch is likely to be. We mean the 
historians and poets and prophets of the Jewish nation, whose 
writings are collected into the volume we call the Old Testament. 
That book is no churchly manual of doctrines and precepts ; it is 
the nation’s book far more than it is the church’s book. It is the 
story—confirmed by modern investigation of the early life of na- 
tions—of the process by which the family of Jacob grew intoa 
tribe, a cluster of tribes, a nation; of the disclosure of the divine 
law of righteousness as the foundation of the national life; of the 
slow and painful steps of the nation’s training in the apprehension , 
of that law; of the sins by which it violated its own conceptions 
of it, and of the miseries and punishments to which those sins 
necessarily led. It is the narrative of a nation’s grxperience, as if 
at the mouth of a severe but friendly judge, whom no glamour or 
brilliancy of unessential facts ever leads away from the great and 
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everlasting standard of righteousness, as he tells us how compli- 
ance with the laws that embodied that standard made this people 
a free, united, strong and prosperous nation, while every conscious 
and wilful violation of them tended to enslave, weaken and divide 
them. . Especially do the prophets set forth with great force and 
clearness of matter, as well as with incomparable beauty of style, 
the laws of the nation’s life, and the relation of its conduct to 
those laws. They were in general not ‘‘foretellers of future 
events’ by their vocation, save as the knowledge of the moral 
laws that govern society enabled them and constrained them to 
foretell whither society in their own days was drifting; for, as 
Comte says, prediction is the test of the reality of science. Some 
of their books contain no predictions whatever ; much of what is 
given in others is the purely conditional utterance of men who 
discern the laws that govern social movement, and warn their fel- 
lows of what is to come; in some cases their utterances have been 
distorted into predictions by utterly sundering passages from the 
context, and interpreting them out of all relation to the historical 
circumstances to which they allude. 

The whole of the Hebrew literature, indeed, has been overlaid 
and nearly smothered by a load of edifying, allegorizing, micro- 
scopic and other unhistorical sorts of commentary, till its true 
sense is nearly hid from the popular consciousness. We need for 
its recovery to its right owner, the nation, expositions of the book 
such as is sketched in broad outline in Prof. Maurice’s Prophets 
and Kings of the Old Testament, and such as Sir Edward Strachey 
has given us of the prophecies of Isaiah in his Hebrew Politics in 
the Times of Sargon and Sennacherib (2d Ed. 1874). When read 
in that light, the Hebrew nation is seen, indeed, to have, as every 
nation has, its own special function in history—the exemplifica- 
tion of the relation of the national life to the divine will. But it is 
seen, also, that that specialty of its vocation makes it not the less, 
but the more an ensample to all other nations, and its literature 
the text-book of all national life. For while every nation has its 
distinct calling, and is, for its own special purpose, ‘an elect 
people,’’ the experienee of each is the possession of all—and the 
more so in proportion to the significance of the single nation in 
the moral order of the world. Here the Hebrew nation is central 
as the palmary illustration of the ethical basis of the national life, 
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The Old Testament, therefore, should not be excluded from our 
public schools; there could be no greater misconstruction of its 
purpose and its contents than to regard it as out of place there, or 
to conceive of the State as complying with popular prejudices, or 
paying tribute to some critical and half-hostile power in allowing 
it to be read there. It should be the central book there; it should 
be not only read by the principal, but studied by the scholars, 
with the same careful attention to its words, the same large and 
wide attention to each book as a whole, the same effort to foster 
‘*the friendship of books’’ in the minds of the scholars, as Chau. 
cer or Spenser or Milton should receive. 

Next to the Old Testament itself, the best teacher of national 
morality would be a history of our own nation written on the 
same principles and with the same simplicity. Such a book would 
be characterized by no affectation of a Biblical style, and no repe- 
tition of Biblical phrases. It would not quote a text nor use a 
Bible name from title-page to fimzs. It would contain no prosing 
‘*moral,’’ no edifying application. It would be simple, direct 
and natural as the Bible itself. It would proceed upon the same 
method in the selection of representative facts, passing by those 
that cast no light on the people’s attitude of mind and heart to- 
wards the divine law of righteousness, and selecting for its emphasis 
those that disclose the nation’s ethical position and progress. It 
would start from the assumption of a national vocation, and show 
how the ends that men had rough-hewn were shaped by an overrul- 
ing Providence. It would single out for praise and admiration 
the just men who had sacrificed themselves in many ways for their 
country, and yet would not be blind to the faults and sins that 
stood in the way of their serving their country perfectly. 

It will hardly be claimed that our present school histories are : 
written on any such principle, or aim at giving any such lessons. 
They show far more traces of the influence of the Fourth of July 
Oration than of the Hebrew Prophets. They are a part of that 
pernicious literature of dragadoccio, by which our brief but very hon- 
orable history has been made ridiculous, and divested of all power 
over the imagination, so that our cultivated classes are driven to 
Europe for the scenes of historic interest and association which 
they no longer find at home. But it is the highest wisdom to be 
spurred to larger efforts by every failure, and if we are driven to 
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associate our principles with the deepest, the everlasting prin- 
ciples that govern the universe, as the only escape from spread- 
eagleism, we may well reckon the latter a blessing in disguise. 
At present it is the disguise that is the most striking thing 
about it. 

Nor can our national schools afford to dispense with the New 
Testament. Weare inso fara Christian nation, that our national 
ideal of character contains elements borrowed from the Sermon 
on the Mount, as well as from the Decalogue. ‘The hard legalism 
of the merely righteous man—of the man who stands unyieldingly 
upon his rights and his duties, who knows no higher impulse than 
a rigid conscientiousness—is nearly as offensive to the national 
conscience as unrighteousness itself. Swmmum jus, summa injuria. 
We expect a moral courtesy, a self-sacrifice, a charity, an unreadi- 
ness to seek one’s own to the uttermost, to do anything that is 
not technically wrong. If these are wanting, we feel and confess 
the fact that the man comes short of the highest ideal. If society 
were largely made up of such men, the law itself would fall into 
disrepute, because continually made the instrument of personal 
selfishness. That it may be safe, and stand well in public opinion, 
a spirit above the law must exist in society and mould men’s 
characters. The New Testament makes the great demand upon 
men that they shall be actuated by such a spirit, and declares that 
it is already striving to enter and possess men’s hearts, and to 
transfuse them with the ‘‘ sweetness and light’’ of a higher 
life than the law itself can ever awaken. Here also is enunci- 
ated and illustrated the distinction and the antagonism of man’s 
higher and lower nature—a distinction whose denial has been 
the source of endless moral confusions, especially during the last 
century. 

But while the New Testament demands that a higher than the 
legal spirit shall actuate those who are subject to the law, it does 
not set aside the law. It leaves the old principle of legal equity 
—‘‘an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth’’—untouched as 
the basis of all merely jural relations and of the State’s jurisdic- 
tion. But it ‘‘ magnifies the law and makes it honorable ’’—makes 
much of it where human selfishness, if uncontrolled by the spirit 
of Christian charity and meekness, would belittle it; puts honor 
upon it, where a hard legality would bring it into dishonor and 
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contempt by making it the instrument of real, though not techni- 
cal, unrighteousness." 

Happily, in its English form, the Bible is one of the chief 
text-books of the English language, and has done more to fix the 
language than any other book. ‘Its felicities,’’ says Father 
Faber, ‘‘ often seem to be almost things rather than mere words. 
It is part of the national mind, and the anchor of the national 
seriousness........ The potent traditions of childhood are stereo- 
typed in its verses. The power of all the griefs and all the trials 
of aman is hidden beneath its words.’’ And besides, it is so 
interwoven with all English literature that the great mass of Eng- 
lish writers—Dryden and Scott, Byron and Shakespeare, not less 
than Milton and Bunyan, Coleridge arid Wordsworth—are not 
completely intelligible to any one who has not mastered its con- 
tents. This has been the experience of the Hindoo students of 
English literature, who generally prefer the missionary schools in 
which the Bible is read to the government schools from which it 
is excluded. They account for its exclusion by attributing to the 
government a jealousy similar to that which for centuries hid the 
Vedas from the eyes of Europeans. 

The discipline of the school-room should be a part of this edu- 
cation in the formation of character. It should be arranged by 
distinctly enunciated laws, that the child may feel that it is not 
ruled by the caprice of the teacher. And those laws should be 
enforced with at once the severity of the Old Testament and the 
tenderness of the Gospel. It should be felt and understood that 
every violation will bring its punishment, with the unerring uni- 
formity of a law of nature itself; but, at the same time, punish- 
ment and passion should be kept utterly apart. The spirit of the 
infliction should be that of Christian charity, and even affection. 
We think, with John Stuart Mill, that the boy-world has not yet 
outgrown the strap, and that the sacred fire of the gods is still 
brought down from heaven to earth in the feru/a. But punish- 
ment should be inflicted with careful regard to capacity ; it should 





1 The only passage of the New Testament that seems to contradict this state- 
ment, is the story of the woman taken in adultery, which some officious scribe 
has thrust into the fourth Gospel. But that passage is rejected by all the great 
critical editors of the New Testament, and, it is to be hoped, will not appear in 
the forthcoming revised version. 
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be for violation or neglect of duty, not for mere defect of scholar- 
ship. 

And no valuable results in the formation of character need be 
expected so long as the lower nature of the student is deliberately 
appealed to by our educational system itself, and made our de- 
pendence as an efficient motive. Thé Apostle Paul expressly 
enumerates emu/ation among the works of the flesh, the out-com- 
ings of man’s lower nature, whose predominance makes men cor- 
rupt as politicians, untrustworthy as employees, and dishonest as 
tradesmen. But the whole system of marks, distinctions and 
prizes, upon which our school system depends for its motive 
power, is a systematic fostering of emulation, with no power to 
check its outflow in ‘‘ envying and strife, . . . . confusion and 
every evil work.’’ We cannot even set our faces toward this 
highest end of education, the formation of character, without 
leaving that system utterly behind us. 

Above all things, the virtue of truthfulness, the fundamental 
element in all manly character, should be carefully cultivated in 
the boy. He should be taught to despise all slyness and conceal- 
ment ; and everything that might lead him to suppose that ‘*‘ Thou 
shalt not be found out’’ is one of the commandments, should be 
avoided as a blight to his moral life. Loyalty to fact is the 
crowning virtue of our masculine Teutonic race—is, in the last 
analysis, the fundamental virtue that holds society together, and 
furnishes a basis for all its proceedings—political, industrial and 
social. 

Self-government is the end of all that is here proposed, and 
perhaps it should begin before the pupils leave the school to enter 
upon actual life. It might be very profitably extended, with due 
supervision, to the higher classes in schools, and the English 
fashion of making the “‘ sixth form’’ responsible for the order of 
the whole school might be worth trying. But changes of this sort 
would need to be made very slowly and carefully, and with a 
thorough consideration of the human material to be used. 
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THE HYGIENE OF THE EYE, CONSIDERED WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE CHILDREN IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


HE physiological facts, which bear upon the subject of this 
paper, are so easily apprehended, and the conclusions 
which follow immediately from them are matters of so much 
importance in a practical point of view, that it would be well, 
perhaps, to begin by passing some of these facts in review before 
us ; we shall then see that the conclusions which we draw are but 
the necessary results of the data with which we have to deal. 

The normal eye has approximately the form of asphere. Such 
an eye is called emmetropic. A short-sighted eye is, in the ma- 
jority of cases, elongated, having more the shape of an ellipsoid, 
with the long axis horizontal. Such an eye is called myopic. 
The opposite condition from that involved in myopia, in which 
it is necessary to place a far-sighted or convex glass before the 
eye, to enable the individual to see clearly in the distance, is 
called hypermetropia. Such an eye is, in the great majority of 
cases, shortened in its antero-posterior axis. It resembles some- 
what an ellipsoid with the long axis standing vertically. 

Now the question may .be raised, is the myopic eye to be 
considered as a diseased eye? The answer is, that the condition 
of myopia in itself can scarcely be considered as disease. It may, 
however, lead to very serious diseases of varying character, and 
hence assumes, in virtue of these possibilities, a pathological im- 
portance, which it would not, in itself, possess. It stands, as it 
were, on the limits between the physiological and pathological. 
Like the atrophy of the tissues in old age, like many other pro- 
cesses occurring normally in healthy persons, which we cannot 
now consider, it forms another illustration of the great fact that, 
in nature, there are no sudden breaks or jumps, but only gradual 
transitions from one condition to another. The physiological 
goes insensibly over into the pathological. From this point of 
view we see that whatever measures we may take to prevent the 
development of myopia, so far as this lies in our power, may 
prevent, indirectly, the development of serious diseases, the pos- 
sible sequels of myopia, which endanger the functional and _or- 
ganic integrity of the eye. 
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Now we know, from statistics which have been furnished on 
this subject, that in a certain proportion of cases myopia is heredi- 
tary. A child may inherit the peculiar formation of the eye, 
which we designate as myopic, from a short-sighted father or 
mother, without the intervention of any of those circumstances 
to which the development of myopia is usually ascribed. We 
often meet with illiterate countrymen who have never occupied 
themselves much with reading, writing or other pursuits, involving 
constant use of the eyes for short distances, who are, neverthe- 
less, myopic. We usually are able, in these cases, to trace a 
hereditary predisposition. 

In another and very large class of cases, however, we find that 
the development and increase of myopia depend upon use of the 
eyes in short distances, such use as is involved in reading, writing, 
working on objects which must be held close to the eye on account 
of their smallness or the fineness of the parts of which they are 
composed, etc. Naturally, even in these cases, we must pre-sup- 
pose a predisposition for myopia in the eye, which, in conse- 
quence of these influences, subsequently becomes myopic ; other- 
wise there would be many more short-sighted eyes than there 
really are in this age of intellectual and mechanical activity and 
high-pressure civilization. It is only meant that the above-men- 
tioned cause develops in very many cases the predisposition for 
myopia into actual myopia, which in its turn may produce various 
actual diseases of the eye. 

How can we explain the development of short-sightedness in an 
eye by the action of the causes just mentioned, viz., reading, 
writing, working on fine objects, etc.? In order to do this 
we must enter as far into the general physiology of the eye as is 
necessary to render the subsequent discussion intelligible. 

The eye, in a state of rest, is enabled to unite in an image on 
its retina only rays of light coming from objects which are situ- 
ated at the distance of its far-point. Thus, a normal eye (in case 
the apparatus for adaptation, or accommodation, as it is called, 
and of which we shall presently speak, is not set in action, or in 
case this apparatus is paralyzed,) can only bring to a focus on its 
retina rays of light which fall upon its anterior surface parallel to 
one another. Now all objects which are within a finite distance 
send forth divergent rays of light, which naturally are refracted 
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by the so-called dioptric apparatus of the eye (that is, the cornea 
and lens) to the same degree as parallel rays are refracted by the 
same dioptric apparatus, provided the muscle of accommoda- 
tion remains at rest; in other words, such divergent rays would 
be brought to a focus behind the retina in a normal or emmetro- 
pic eye, and so-called circles of dispersion of light fall upon the 
surface of the retina, were it not for the action of the ciliary mus- 
cle, the muscle of accommodation, whose functions we shall 
presently discuss. 

The stars are so far off that we consider the rays of light coming 
from them as parallel to all practical intents ; that is, we regard the 
light of the stars as coming from an infinite distance. Hence, a 
person with a normal eye, if the muscle of accommodation were 
paralyzed, could only see the stars clearly. The rays of light 
which come from nearer objects could only produce circles of dis- 
persion upon the retina of such an eye. 

Now every eye, be it normal, myopic, or hypermetropic, has 
the power of making itself more myopic, or of accommodating, 
as the expression is, for near objects. This accommodation is 
effected in the following manner. Just above and behind the in- 
sertion of the iris is a circular muscle, the ciliary muscle. The 
lens, which lies immediately behind the iris, is suspended in its 
capsule, which capsule is held in place by the so-called zonula, 
or better, the suspensory ligament of the lens. The inherent elas- 
ticity of the lens causes this body to strive to approach more 
nearly to the form of a sphere than is rendered possible by the 
tension of the capsule and the suspensory ligament. When the 
ciliary muscle contracts, however, the suspensory ligament and 
capsule are relaxed, and the surfaces of the lens become more con- 
vex: in other words, the refractive power of the eye is increased, 
and this increase is proportional to the amount of contraction of 
the ciliary muscle. Hence a person with a normal eye can see 
not only the distant stars, but nearer objects, with perfect distinct- 
ness. 

It follows from this that the degree to which the ciliary muscle 
must contract, in order to afford clear vision of near objects, the 
letters of a book, for example, will depend upon the natural re- 
fraction of the eye in question. In a normal eye, the condition 
of refraction must be changed from that which brings to a focus 
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on the retina rays coming from a distance which, to all practical 
intents, we consider as infinite, to that which unites in a focus on 
the retina, rays coming from objects that are only eight or ten in- 
ches distant. In the short-sighted eye, on the contrary—let us 
take for example an eye, the distance of whose far-point is four- 
teen inches—only avery slight contraction of the ciliary muscle is 
required to render the eye so much more myopic, that rays com- 
ing from a distance of from eight to ten inches may be united in 
a focus on the retina. 

There is still another point in the physiology of vision, which 
we must briefly consider before we can proceed to an intelligent 
discussion of our subject. In looking at objects, whether far or 
near, we make use of both eyes. Now in the fixation of an ob- 
ject, certain points on this object and the corresponding points 
of its image on the retina, lie on a straight line which passes 
through the centre of the lens. This line is called the visual line. 
The visual lines of the two eyes meet in a point of the object, 
thus forming an imaginary angle, which is called the angle of 
convergence. It is evident that the more distant the object, the 
more acute does this angle of convergence become; whereas in 
proportion as we bring the object near the eye, the angle of con- 
vergence becomes more and more obtuse. The visual lines 
always connect the central points of both retinas with the 
point of the object which forms the apex of the angle of con- 
vergence. Hence, the eyes must be rotated inwardly toward 
the nose, the nearer the object approaches. The muscles which 
rotate the eye inwardly are called the internal recti. We see 
from the foregoing, that efforts at accommodation or contrac- 
tion of the ciliary muscle, which shortens the focus of the eye, 
must always be associated with efforts at convergence or con- 
traction of the internal recti muscles. Not only in the fixation 
of a point in an object must the rays of light proceeding from 
that point be brought to a focus on the retina, but the visual lines 
which meet in this point must fall upon each retina in its centre. 
Hence a certain degree of contraction of the ciliary muscle im- 
plies a certain amount of contraction of the internal recti muscles. 
This relationship is called the relationship of codrdination or of 
association subsisting between these muscles. We come now to 
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the application of these somewhat complicated physiological facts 
and laws. 

In making use of the eyes in reading, writing, etc., the ciliary 
muscle with the internal recti are maintained in a condition of 
constant contraction. In a short-sighted eye, we find, as was be- 
fore stated, an elongation of the globe, which may depend either 
on a simple increase of the antero-posterior axis of the eye, the 
eye thus having the form of an ellipsoid with the long axis hori- 
zontal, a condition which is called bathymorphia ; or the elonga- 
tion of the globe may depend on the development of what is 
called a posterior staphyloma, that is, a projection, a species of 
bulging out of the posterior part of the eye-ball. Very frequently 
both conditions are associated. Asa third cause of the defect of 
refraction in question, we have a greater convexity of the lens than 
is usual in the eye. It has been found that persons who were 
emmetropic or even hypermetropic, have become temporarily or 
even permanently short-sighted, after being engaged for a long 
time at occupations involving great strain of the accommodation, 
and the cause was found to be not bathymorphia or the develop- 
ment of a staphyloma posticum, but a permanent increase of the 
convexity of the lens. If, by means of a strong convex glass, we 
throw concentrated light upon the anterior surface of the eye, we 
see three small images of the flame from whence the light pro- 
ceeds; the first produced by the cornea, the second by the ante- 
rior surface of the capsule of the lens, and the third by the poste- 
rior surface of the capsule. Cramer found that, in certain cases 
of myopia, the size and mutual position of the images on the 
anterior and posterior capsule of the lens corresponded exactly 
with the size and position of these images in emmetropic eyes 
during the accommodation for near objects; thus showing that 
the myopia, in these cases, depends upon a permanent increase in 
the convexity of the lens. 

The researches of Kohn show that in children the development 
of a staphyloma posticum generally begins when they are sent to 
school, and obliged to spend many hours of the day in reading, 
writing, etc. His researches also show that the proportion of 
myopic individuals is by no means the same in all schools, but is 
very much increased in those schools where the amount of day 
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light admitted is insufficient ; or where the desks are too high with 
reference to the height of the seats, thus forcing the scholars to 
bring the book or paper too close to the eye; or where the 
arrangement of the tables and benches is such that the scholars 
are compelled to incline their bodies far forward, and to bend 
their heads over very much. It is evident that in the first two 
cases an unusual amount of work is imposed upon the ciliary mus- 
cle. Ifthe amount of light be insufficient, the book or paper 
must be brought very near the eye, so that the largeness of the 
retinal image may compensate in a certain degree for the distinct- 
ness that would result if a greater amount of light were given. 
But the nearer the paper or book is brought to the eye the more 
myopic must the eye make itself, in order to unite the rays to a 
focus on the retina; in other words, the ciliary muscle, and, asa 
consequence, the internal recti, must contract with unusual force, 
in order to produce and maintain the amount of refraction ren- 
dered necessary by the above-mentioned evils. 

Now that we have seen that short-sightedness is actually pro- 
duced by continuous use of the eyes for reading, writing and 
various kinds of finer work, particularly if the conditions under 
which such work is performed are such that the ciliary and the in- 
ternal recti muscles are strained to the utmost of their functional 
power, it becomes interesting to inquire how the staphyloma may 
be produced in this way. 

The explanation is as follows: Whenever an organ is worked 
to excess, there is a great flow of blood tothe part, it becomes 
congested. In the case of the eye, the continual strain to which 
its muscles are subjected, produces an habitual congestion, the 
vessels in its interior become overcharged with blood, and the 
intra-ocular pressure, that is, the pressure of the contents 
of the globe upon its fibrous capsule, the sclerotic, may 
increase, the elasticity of the latter may be partially overcome, 
and so a projection of the posterior part be produced, forming 
the staphyloma. Again, when the ciliary muscle and the inter- 
nal recti muscles are put very much on the strain, the lateral 
pressure from the internal and external recti muscles, which are 
situated the one on the nasal, the other on the temporal side of 
the eye, may assist in producing the elongation of the globe. 

If the staphyloma increases to high grades, inflammation may 
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be developed in the posterior part of the eye, causing more or less 
disturbance of vision. The retina may become detached from the 
coat of the eye which lies exterior to it (the choroid), whereby 
vision is almost completely destroyed. Intra-ocular hemorrhage 
may occur, leading to the most melancholy results. Or the inter- 
nal recti muscles, on which the strain has been very great, in con- 
sequence of the strong convergence which is necessary in the 
fixation of an object which must be held very closely to the eye, 
become functionally weak, a condition called muscular astheno- 
pia is developed, which may even lead finally to the unseemly 
divergent squint. ‘Thus we see that in view of all the possible 
evils which may endanger the integrity of the eye as an organ of 
vision, or at least produce very distressing functional disturbance, 
every measure should be adopted in our schools and elsewhere 
which may have a tendency to prevent the development of myo- 
pia, or lessen the dangers with which it is associated. 

Now it is evident from the foregoing that whatever causes undue 
straining of the muscle of accommodation may contribute to the 
development of myopia. The rules which should be followed 
with a view to the prevention of the development of myopia are 
as follows: The books in which children read should be printed 
in large, coarse letters. Moreover, the desks and benches should 
be so disposed that the children are not obliged to sit too low 
compared to the object, the book in which they read, the paper 
on which they write. They should be accustomed to write a large 
hand, with heavy, thick strokes. Drawing, and with girls the 
learning of fine sewing, knitting and fine work, such as embroid- 
ering, are better begun after childhood ; and where myopia exists 
it is better to avoid them altogether. Many cases. of asthenopia, 
in girls, or weakness of the muscles of the eye, manifesting itself 
in inability to read, write, sew, etc., without unpleasant sensations 
of pain and strain in and around the eye, take their origin in some 
piece of fine neediework or embroidery, involving excessive action 
of the ciliary and convergence muscles. Again, it is of great im- 
portance that the object be held fully in front of the face, so that 
both eyes stand at an equal distance from the point fixed ; other- 
wise, an unequal strain may be brought upon the muscles of the 
eyes, and thus one or other of them be overtasked. Of paramount 
importance is sufficient illumination of the object. If the light is 
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insufficient, the object must be brought too near to the plane of 
the face, and the muscles of accommodation and convergence 
strained to the uttermost to produce sufficiently clear images upon 
the retina. 

Statistical evidence coincides entirely with the deductions of 
theory, the researches of Kohn proving that the percentage of 
myopic individuals is considerably increased in those schools 
where there is an insufficiency of daylight, or where the arrange- 
ments are such that artificial light must take the place of daylight 
during a part of the time. Children should use artificial light as 
little as possible at employments which, like reading and writing, 
tax the muscles of accommodation and convergence. The devel- 
opment of myopia is especially favored by reading, writing, etc., 
continuously in dusky places and at a distance from the light. 
The bent position of the body in reading and writing is also 
thought to play a role among the factors which produce myopia, 
on account of the congestion in the upper part of the body which 
is thus occasioned. Reading during the twilight is dangerous, as 
the decrease in the amount of light is so gradual that the eye ac- 
commodates itself in a certain degree to the imperfect illumina- 
tion, and the risk of straining the muscles of the eye is heightened 
with every moment that the occupation is continued. 

There is a popular prejudice to the effect that artificial light, 
as such, is hurtful to the eye. This is not strictly correct. Al- 
though even the best artificial light can hardly replace the light 
of day, yet it is not the artificial light, as such, which is hurtful to 
a fully developed, healthy eye, but the improper use of artificial 
light ; insufficient illumination of the object, reading at too great 
a distance from the light, the quality of the light used, etc. A 
flickering light, for example, is hurtful to the eye, because at 
every instant the amount of light thrown on the book or paper 
varies. Hence, the muscles of accommodation and convergence 
have a tendency, with every change in the amount of light, to 
change their condition of contraction, and this is productive of 
fatigue and possibly of irritation. If, however, the artificial light 
used be sufficient in quantity, and be steady in character—in a 
word, approximate as far as possible to the qualities of the sun- 
light—the muscles in question can perform their function without 
being overtasked or strained. 
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Allusion has already been made to the condition of hyperme- 
tropia or far-sightedness, and it has already been mentioned that 
in children this condition usually depends upon flattening of the 
ball, or shortening of its antero-posterior axis. If such an eye 
were in a condition of rest, if the apparatus of accommodation in 
such an eye were not called into action, or were paralyzed, parallel 
rays of light, falling upon the cornea, would be brought to a focus 
behind the retina. Hence, under such circumstances, even the 
light of the stars would produce circles of dispersion upon the 
retina: with such an eye one would not see even objects that are, 
to all practical intents, at an infinite distance, clearly and dis- 
tinctly. It is therefore manifest, that a hypermetropic individual 
must cause his ciliary muscle to contract, even when he will have 
clear vision of distant objects, for contraction of the ciliary mus- 
cle produces increased convexity of the lens, and, as a result, 
shortening of the posterior focal distance: in other words, the 
distance from the cornea to the focus, where the rays unite in a 
point, is shortened so that the image falls on the retina instead of 
behind it. Now in reading, writing, in short, in all employments 
involving use of the eyes in short distances, the ciliary muscle of 
such an eye must contract with still greater energy than does the 
ciliary muscle of a normal eye, for a certain quota of its power of - 
contraction must first be called into action, in order to produce 
so much increased convexity of the iens as is necessary to bring 
parallel rays of light to a focus on the retina. In many children 
who are affected with hypermetropia, the energy of the ciliary 
muscle is not sufficient to accomplish that which is demanded of 
it in reading and writing. Such children are not able to see the 
letters of a book distinctly without a convex glass, which is sim- 
ply an artificial lens, increasing according to its value the refrac- 
tive power of the natural lens which is intheeye. In many cases, 
however, the ciliary muscle possesses great strength, and thus in 
spite of hypermetropic adjustment of the eye, clear and distinct 
vision of near objects is possible. It is very manifest, however, 
that any of the circumstances which have been alluded to before, 
as causing undue straining of the ciliary and convergence muscles, 
would operate in the most hurtful manner in a case like this, in 
which the very form of the eye renders the amount of work that 
the ciliary muscle is called upon to perform, very great even un- 
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der the most favorable circumstances. Where hypermetropia 
exists, even in a low grade, all the hygienic ruleswhich have been 
above enumerated should be rigidly enforced. 

We frequently find children who are affected with hypermetro- 
pia squinting. It is the so-called convergent squint, where the 
eyes are turned inwardly, which is observed in these cases. The 
explanation of this phenomenon is as follows: the greater the 
amount of convergence, that is, the more forcibly the internal 
recti muscles contract, the easier is it for the ciliary muscle to 
maintain a high degree of contraction. Hence, hypermetropic 
children find in forced contraction of the convergence muscles, 
that is, in squinting inwardly, a means which enables them to see 
more distinctly and with greater ease in short distances. This is 
owing to the relations of association subsisting between these mus- 
cles. When a hypermetropic child desires to see a small object 
very distinctly, and finds that by squinting inwardly it can attain 
its object with greater ease, the false innervation which leads to 
the squint will naturally be repeated as often as the necessity to 
see small objects distinctly arises, and thus a squint which was at 
first periodic or transient, may gradually become permanent. 
Now it is evident that insufficient illumination of the object in- 
creases the strain which is already brought upon the ciliary mus- 
cle (when called into activity) by the natural formation of the 
eye, and that disregard of the hygienic conditions under which 
the eyes should be used, may thus play an important role in the 
development of squint in hypermetropic children. 





CHARLES KINGSLEY, PARSON, POET AND POLITICIAN. 


HE telegraph has brought, us the news that English literature 

is the poorer by the loss of another vigorous mind and sound 
heart ; that ‘‘ Parson Lot ’’ is gathered into the number of those 
great and memorable names, whose brilliant record he read us 
last winter in his lecture on Westminster Abbey. 

He was a native of Devonshire, the beautiful seagirt country 
which his own novelsand the Afaid of Sker have made familiar to 
all American readers—a land that has played a great part in 
English history since the Saxons and the Danes wrested it from 
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the English tribes. In the days of Elizabeth (and of Amyas 
Leigh), it was the foremost of the English shires, the seat of all 
the great industries, and the native home of the great captains 
who carried the English flag ‘‘ beyond the line,’’ and beat back 
the Spanish Armada. If it has declined since then in compara- 
tive importance, it still, like our own New Hampshire, produces 
men, as may be seen in the Kingsleys and in Rajah Brooke, whom 
Drake and Raleigh would be proud to own as countrymen. 

In Charles Kingsley’s life and character the strength and the 
weakness of the old Norse character are both visible. He had 
the intensity, the Berserker fervor of the race. He had received 
an English training in the patient study of the two great litera- 
tures of antiquity, but he never drank in anything of the classic 
repose of Greek beauty and Roman law. He knew the Hebrew 
prophets and the Christian apostles with a loving intimacy, 
and singled out the Apostle John for his especial admiration. 
But he never learnt from Isaiah that ‘‘in patience and quietness 
shall be your strength,’’ nor from Paul to ‘‘ study to have a quiet 
mind.’’ He was a fervent, patriotic Englishman, but he never 
ceased to offend the national instincts of easy and almost indiffer- 
ent toleration, of which Shakespeare is the most perfect embodi- 
ment. He sat for years at the feet of the late Prof. Maniice, the 
Apostle John of the generation ; he borrowed words and phrases 
from him, and was led by him into the apprehension of truths that 
moulded his whole life ; but the atmosphere of their writings dif- 
fers as the storm from the calm. 

Kingsley lived in a storm and thought in a storm. A small 
tempest he seemed to carry forever about with him. It was the 
very nature of the man, who might have found his prototype 
much more clearly in the Apostle Peter than in either Paul or 
John. But in spite of some great errors of judgment, the storm 
was directed to wise ends—was a small fragment of the divine 
thunderings and lightnings that John beheld enfringing the 
throne of God. 

For instance, his influence throughout his long life was steadily 
exerted in behalf of the poorer classes of the English people. 
When a schoolboy at Clifton, above Bristol, he witnessed, in 
1830, the popular riots in the latter city, the burning down of a 
part of that city, and the violent suppression of the riots by the 
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soldiery. On the following morning he saw the row of mutilated 
corpses that lay stretched on the street beside the consumed 
buildings, and bore away impressions that were never effaced 
from hismind. Their first effect was to make him hate and de- 
spise the people then spurred to despair and violence ; but as he 
spent the earlier years of his ministry among the poor and the 
downcast, and learned the story of their sufferings from their 
own lips, his opinions underwent an immense change. Without 
ever giving up the positive part of the Tory creed, without 
changing a jot the positive convictions that made him a roman- 
ticist in politics as well as in literature—while still admiring the 
middle ages, the strong rulers, the old established institutions, 
the established Church, and all the other idols of the Tory faith 
—about 1840, he became practically a Liberal of the most pro- 
nounced type. He differed from the ordinary Liberals in looking 
for other reforms than the Whigs wanted. He had no faith in 
“salvation by Act of Parliament.’’ Mere political changes 
would leave the working classes much as they found them. He 
wished to see a revolution in the whole industrial system, that 
would remove the power of capital over labor, and make the 
workman able to stand upon his own feet, as a self-respecting citi- 
zen, with a sense of his responsibility to God and his country. 
In 1848 the storm that swept over the continent was down upon 
England also. The great Chartist organization was demanding 
universal suffrage and annual parliaments. Kingsley, with a num- 
ber of like-minded men, chiefly of the school of Prof. Maurice, 
formed a party known as the Christian Chartists or Christian So- 
cialists, to agitate for reform in another direction. The Co-opera- 
tive Movement and the Workingmen’s Collegé grew out of their 
agitation, and are among the most promising signs of the future 
of the working classes. 

Kingsley wrote much and well during this sturm-und-drang 
period. His pamphlet, ‘‘Cheap Clothes and Nasty, by Parson 
Lot,” was one of the sensations of the day; but his 4/ton Locke, 
Tailor and Poet, was the fullest exposition of his views. It was at 
once the best and the worst of his novels—the most full of the 
sacred fire of indignation and divine wrath, the most sustained and 
vigorous criticism of things that he hated, and the most abundant 
in all the faults of taste and style that characterize his writings. 
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If anything that he ever wrote will live, this book will, yet none 
of his books is more open to just criticism. And in Alton Locke 
the finest passage is that in which the old Scotchman drags the 
young poet out into the streets of London, to learn if there was 
no subject for poetry in the tragedies that were transacting under 
his very eye. 

Kingsley’s other novels are all full of life and movement—too 
full of it torank high as works of art. yfatia is in some respects 
the best, as it is his most sustained attempt at philosophy. West- 
ward Ho has two grand passages, the scenery of South America 
and the defeat of the Armada, which atone for its great faults asa 
story. Yeast is the companion picture to Alton Locke, the 
country side of the same general picture of English misery and 
poverty. 

Kingsley’s position as a theologian has also been, and with sim- 
ilar exceptions, wholesome and beneficial. He might have been 
a splendid bigot or a splendid skeptic, but he escaped both ex- 
tremes. He was, with all thoroughness and sincerity, an intensely 
Christian minister, full of zeal for the advancement of that king- 
dom whose advance in his opinion was identical with the advance 
of mankind in true well-being. The dominant parties of the re- 
ligious world he would have admitted to be equally zeaious for the 
same good end. But they seemed to him to start from an essen- 
tially narrow, and in so far, false conception of its nature, and of 
the ideal of character that it demanded. They seemed to lack the 
manliness, the strength, the freedom, the masculine devotion to 
the bare, naked truth, which the Bible everywhere exemplifies. 
They drew a line across human life, and called one-half secular 
and the other religious, and claimed the latter alone for Chris- 
tianity. They put under the ban one-half the wholesome in- 
stincts of mankind. They reduced Christianity to the business of 
‘* saving souls,’’ whereas in his view the saving the whole man, 
body, mind and spirit, from the present hell of falsehood, wicked- 
ness, disease and wretchedness, was its true end. He thought 
that the old Greek culture of the body was one of the heirlooms 
that paganism has bequeathed to Christendom, and was not to be 
neglected. This was the meaning of his famous sermon on Mus 
cular Christianity, which for years closed the pulpits of his A/ma 
Mater, the University of Cambridge, against him. P 
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His theology is preserved for us in essays and sermons, as he 
wrote no systematic treatises. His sermons are masterpieces of 
simplicity and fervid directness, as well as of good English. In 
the pulpit he was thoroughly at home, and no one who has ever 
read his discourse on the Pharisee and the Publican, or the four 
on David; will ever forget them. Yet he was not a preacher of 
the first rank. He takes his place below Donne, Taylor and Bar- 
row, below Irving, Maurice and Robertson, by the lack of sus- 
tained power. But he stands above the great mass of those who 
have added to the volume of this literature. 

Asa historian he had the same defects as characterize his work 
asa novelist. He gives brilliant fragments of biography, dove- 
tailed together in chronological sequence, and calls it history. 
He even formally repudiates the conception of an organic law 
governing the historical development of the world, and resolves 
everything into the action of individual will. Will was so domi- 
nant a factor in his own life, that the mistake was natural; but it 
prevented him from writing true history. 

Science was one of his favorite subjects, not as a theme apart 
from his profession, but as closely connected with it. He was 
never tired of emphasizing the fact that the Hebrew and Christian 
revelation had furnished the starting point for all fruitful investi- 
gation in this sphere—that until men attained in their light to the 
conception of a universe, not filled with ghosts and monsters, but 
created and governed by a Father of our spirits, they could have 
no time for the material facts of that universe. And he especially 
recommended natural history as an excellent and wholesome study 
for the young, and worth far more to them than the discipline of 
the debating society. He probably felt a peculiar personal need 
of such a quieting discipline, as the wholesome antithesis of his 
own restless spirit. 

His best work was his poetry. He was made for a lyric poet 
and might have been the Burns of the nineteenth century, had not 
his overmastering interest in the direct problems of modern society 
drawn him away to other pursuits. But lyric poetry was the 
natural expression of all that he thought and felt, and in every- 
thing that he has written—whatever its literary form—he writes 
with the truest power in lyric outbursts of prose. The memory of 
his novels, when we look back to them in after years, suggests a 
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hot, close, intense atmosphere, in which we once had spent some 
hours. But the very qualities that make them thus unwholesome 
and unnatural might have found a natural vent in song. The few 
lyrics that he has written are fine specimens of the combined 
force and beauty of genuine song. Had they been more numerous, 
his place in the history of literature would have been a larger one. 
Joun Dyer. 











BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


HE wonderful extension of interest in the sciences of nature, 
witnessed by the present century, doubtless marks an epoch 
in the history of the human race, furnishing, as it does, a criterion 
strongly expressive of the developmental state of human reason. 
For ages the mind was content to deal with notions and definitions 
of natural objects; but now seeks the living contact with the 
facts, seeking in them for light upon the great questions that life 
and the universe present for human solution. Recognizing its 
community of nature with the beings that people earth, air, and 
water, the mind seeks to interrogate the objective phenomena 
presented by these, since subjective consciousness yields it no 
reply. The determination of many men to devote themselves to 
such a labor, and of many men necessarily otherwise employed, to 
enter into their labors, is a healthy sign. It indicates that the 
questionings with which heaven’s gate is besieged are more per- 
sistent than ever before. It indicates that the logical faculty of 
the mind, which must be occupied with things of order and 
consequence, is demanding food more universally than in former 
days. In some of its aspects, it means that the zsthetic sense is 
wedded to nobler thoughts; and that strength and beauty shall 
no longer live apart, but produce a noble progeny in the soul; 
but more pregnant with hope than all else, it points to the con- 
clusion that men will no longer be fed with lies, but will seek truth, 
even though it be necessary to abandon the starry heights of doc- 
trine, the green but treacherous valleys of mental indolence, or 
the tinsel of vanity-fair, in the pursuit. 
Those in whom this intellectual hunger exists will have food, 
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and with demand comes supply; for since civilization produces 
both flowers and fruit if proper cultivation has not been wanting, 
so society produces men at the proper time especially endowed to 
lead or to supply its wants. A lineage of pleasure-seekers will 
blossom into Boucicaults and Offenbachs ; and as certainly will 
a race of brain-workers put forth Huxleys and Henrys, although 
the objects of their brain-work may have been other than those 
now cultivated by their gifted sons. 

We Americans are an industrious people. Such intellect as is 
necessary for successful trading is well developed among us. There 
is a vast amount of mental energy expended in various directions, 
but chiefly in that of making money. This is well, not only be- 
cause necessary, but because a business life supplies a drill, both 
moral and intellectual, necessary as a foundation for a great peo- 
ple. The intellectual activity thus rendered habitual, and in 
many instances increased in power, will not remain occupied with 
the food on which it was brought up. Business presupposes ac-- 
cumulation of wealth, and every day families are emerging from 
their primeval state of living by the sweat of their brow to inde- 
pendence. Such is the social development of man, and the first 
stage of education by labor of body and mind has been absolutely 
essential to his fitness to possess the reward of his toil, the libera- 
tion from constant pursuit of the necessities of life, and posses- 
sion of the control of his own time. 

What do our business men picture as the result to their families 
of the final success of the efforts of several generations of their 
flesh and blood to accomplish pecuniary independence? Living 
for an end far nobler than the many who do not provide for the 
evil day, and who exist only temporarily, and by permission of 
the forces of the earth and air, do they ask themselves cud dono ? 
when all is won. In view of the swift decay that has overtaken 
many families so soon as their labors produced wealth, their legi- 
timate reward, some may be disposed, ostrich-like, to hide their 
eyes from the future, or to say with the statesman, apres moi la 
deluge. The progress of men has ever been the same; from 
nomad barbarism to agriculture, then organized society, then 
wealth, then what? Decay and destruction have heretofore over- 
taken nations, and the ‘scourge of God,”’ the nomad, whether 
Asiatic or American, has reasserted the supremacy of physical 
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vigor over physical degeneracy. If this be the prescribed order 
of things adopted in the plan of the universe, something must be 
wrong; our destiny, instead of being shaped by the Author of 
good, is the offspring of evil itself. But the explanation is not 
far to seek. At our doors the process is repeated in the single 
family, which is exhibited by nations on the grand scale, and we 
may well be instructed, and build, as well at least as we know, 
the bulwarks of our country’s future glory. 

Doubtless the business man sees his wealthy descendants con- 
ducting large business enterprises like his own, but larger, and 
with capital which will bridge over times of depression and loss ; 
and again cui bono? the idler may ask. To support population 
by furnishing employment ; to bring in money and facilitate sup- 
ply, on all which depends the growth of a country’s population. 
Noble objects doubtless, and all at the foundation of society. So 
the roots and trunk and branches of the great tree grow deeper 
and thicker and longer. But flowers of brightest hue will be from 
time to time put forth, and fruit of choicest flavor for the ‘heal- 
ing of the nations.’’ The human mind needs no drill of a busi- 
ness life to induce it to soar into space or dive into earth or ocean. 
Even the wild beast crouches in terror at the sound of thunder; 
the birds direct their flight towards the heavens, and the sunflower 
ever turns its face to the sun. The nomad has his aspirations and 
the savage his demons. But the business career of the civilized 
man lays the foundation of the scientific mind ; it teaches mathe- 
matics in the market and the laws of nature in the field. It tames 
the imagination to its legitimate use under the guidance of analogy. 
And this is the drill which has in the recent past directed the 
mental forces of men into the lines of logic and calculation, and 
has shown them paths through the labyrinth of mysteries by 
which they are surrounded. We begin to discover that questions 
may not only be asked but answered, and that, armed with these 
replies, the fears and evils begotten of ignorance may be banished 
from the mind, and the spectres of a former age stopped at the 
crossing of the new Rubicon, which science has essayed and in 
part accomplished. 

Here we have not only use for wealth but a conservator of 
wealth. What more worthy object of wealth than the develop- 
ment of that choicest flower of nature, the human mind? What 
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more noble service than the extension of the power and range of 
human thought? But more than all, how important to furnish 
solid, food to the minds set free from the routine of business 
cares; what more important to the state than the furnishing of 
occupation for active souls who cannot be idle, and whose power 
for mischief is the complement to their power for good. In the 
sciences, intellect of every grade may find occupation. The trading 
talent may yield large income in the field of physics and mathe- 
matics; the classifying genius may digest phalanxes and legions, 
and make a little impression on the universe ; while the plainest 
comprehension, entering zodlogy from the kennel and stable, will 
from time to time extract or appropriate great truths of the science 
of life. And from nature up to nature’s God is no wide flight of 
fancy—and yet of little more than fancy. For the broader the ap- 
prehension of the creation and its laws, so much the more stupen- 
dous and awful looms the nature of its Author, adding stimulus to 
the sentiment that, 
‘“‘Not only passive praise thou owest, 
Mute thanks and secret ecstasy.” 

The lessons taught every student of natural science in the field 
of bodily physiology are familiar enough; but less known and 
more important are the lessons in mental hygiene with which the 
law of evolution presents us. And the moral instruction incul- 
cated by the great law of the survival of the fittest is one of the 
greatest boons to man, and is best enforced by a faithful study of the 
natural sciences. From what do the young generation of Ameri- 
cans, especially the wealthy, suffer to-day? From neglect of the 
laws of bodily and mental hygiene ; that is, from want of sleep, 
use of whisky and tobacco in excess, and other modes of expendi- 
ture of vital power, which will tell on their own existence and 
that of their line of the race. From what does society suffer where 
the law of the survival of the fittest is unknown? From ignorance 
of the fact that violation of the foundation law of society, the 
sacredness of meum and tuum, in person and property, only throws 
the perpetrator under the millstones of the gods—which, if in 
some cases they seem to grind slowly, ‘‘do grind exceeding fine.”’ 

The demand for this class of intellectual food must be met in 
two ways. Those in whom the demand exists must have oppor- 
tunities of cultivation either by original investigation or diges- 
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tion of the productions of investigators ; and second, schools of 
instruction are necessary for the people in whom such tastes have 
been but little developed. For the accomplishment of the first ob- 
ject, institutions of original research are absolutely necessary ; for 
the second, scientific schools and classes in our educational estab- 
lishments will accomplish the purpose. 

The general appreciation of these truths is proven by the fre- 
quent establishment of scientific chairs in our universities and 
colleges, in spite of the great lack of means of instruction in 
many of the departments. And such positions will doubtless 
continue to be created, until a professor of biology will be as 
essential a person in a college faculty as is the professor of math- 
ematics or classics. The number of these chairs to be filled in 
the United States in the next few years must be very great. First 
there are the State agricultural colleges, subsidized by Congress ; 
secondly, the State schools existing by act of Legislature. Then 
follows the host of sectarian colleges, and the numerous educa- 
tional institutions endowed by private enterprise. All of these 
must be supplied with professors of natural sciences within the 
next twenty years or less. 

Where is to be found the supply sufficient to meet this demand ? 
It is true that candidates from the class that use Pallas as a milch 
cow only, will not be wanting, but will trustees and denomina- 
tional boards be satisfied with such? It is true that the question 
in this country often is, is such an one a successful teacher—per- 
sonal popularity among the taught being an essential element of 
‘<success.’’? The question in Europe is, what are the candidate’s 
powers of analysis in the development and investigation of his 
subject ? What has he added to science, and what doctrine has 
he advanced? Under such circumstances, university and college 
chairs not only become the support of producers in the fields of 
knowledge, but a fresh article is placed within reach of the 
inquirer, and not an old product dealt out by a middle-man to 
the consumer. Not that truth changes, but that it is ever being 
more and more exposed to view. So it is that the glimpses of 
future achievement gained by the real laborer in the field of biol- 
ogy, are such as to stimulate to new exertion both on his own 
part and on that of the students who may seek his instruction. 

Institutions for the prosecution of original research are a neces- 
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sity to our country at the present time. Such an establishment 
involves.two departments. The first, and essential, consists of the 
material means of support of the specialist, and supply of material 
objects for investigation. This material consists, in the case of 
the physicist, of apparatus and the means of constructing it; for 
the chemist, of a laboratory with reagents, etc.; and for the biol- 
ogist, of specimens of animals and plants, with a less proportion 
of apparatus than the preceding departments require, including a 
laboratory for vivisection, microscopes, etc. All of the depart- 
ments require a library kept up to date by prompt reception of 
the latest works and periodicals. Should the institution have 
means of publishing results of its investigations, with necessary il- 
lustrations, its machinery is complete. The second department, 
that of lectures, is important, and has been added to most existing 
establishments of the kind we are considering. 

The United States possesses to-day several organizations 
which are worthily fulfilling their mission in the field of 
biology, of which the chief is the Smithsonian Institution 
at Washington. At these points materials for use of original 
students are continually accumulating, so that investigations 
into new fields are constantly being undertaken. As a 
natural consequence, students crowd either to their lectures 
or their shelves; or, as in the case of the Smithsonian, are 
its beneficiaries in all the essentials of study, though dwell- 
ing at distances of hundreds or thousands of miles. Those 
in whom the desire for ‘‘more light’’ is sufficiently power- 
ful to draw them aside from the pursuit of power, money, or 
grosser pleasure, find in these centres a congenial atmosphere, and 
what is more to the point, find prepared the material instruments 
of research. First and chiefly, they find collections which they 
can interrogate, and which yield many an answer to the scalpel, 
the chisel and the microscope. The only demonstration of the 
history and behavior of life since its introduction on our globe 
will be furnished by the science of paleontology; the only stand- 
ard of comparison for estimation of the life of past ages is the life 
ofthe present age; the only basis of analysis and classification of 
the life of to-day is the science of embryology. Hence it is that 
biological students can and will only seek institutions rich in col- 
lections of fossils, of preserved animals and plants (and not parts 
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of them only, as shells, skins, etc.), and of embryos in a fluid 
medium. Such institutions alone will turn out properly-instructed 
teachers and investigators in these fields. From such institutions 
only can the public look for real results on any but the smallest 
scale. And since the science of life is, in the order of thought, but 
the prelude to the science of mind, and since to both are so closely 
linked our personal pleasures and pains, our hopes and fears, the 
interest in them which has sprung into being in our day is not 
only justifiable, but inevitable. And this interest demands the 
effective prosecution of these inquiries but just begun, with the 
most efficient means the world affords, so that in every great cen- 
tre of population there shall be a centre of continual production. 

Nothing is easier than to collect the wild and spontaneous pro- 
ducts of earth. Transportation is usually the heaviest item of 
expense, but this is a small matter in comparison with the intrinsic 
value of the objects themselves. Judicious collecting requires 
judgment and some scientific knowledge, and there is a class of 
men well adapted for it. There is indeed a class of objects, 
either of comparatively rare occurrence, or, as in the case of fos- 
sils, difficult of access, which have already become articles of 
commerce. In the case of the most valuable class of fossils and 
minerals, this is becoming more and more the case, so that the 
time is not far distant when the possibility of forming the muse- 
ums for investigators will be open only to the wealthy institutions. 
It is unquestionably true that now is the time to secure material 
at the least expense, and in many regards the only time when 
some objects can be secured at all. It is obvious enough that 
when the field is full of those troublesome parasites, the dealers in 
objects of scientific interest, it is closed to poorer institutions and 
students. 

The energetic devotion of the officers of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution to the accumulations of its vast collections, has resulted in 
good to every section of the country. Nearly every young inves- 
tigator in the United States has been in some way supported and 
encouraged by it. Nearly every centre of investigation has been 
supplied with material from it, and those who owe their scientific 
education to the facilities it affords occupy positions throughout 
the land. ‘Fhe same is true of the Lawrence Scientific School of 
Harvard. An entire school of biologists was turned out of the 
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Museum of Comparative Zoology by Professor Agassiz, and his 
protegés now fill the biological chairs of New England and New 
York. The Sheffield Scientific School of Yale has brought forth fruit 
in some of the best of our rising biologists, and its energy and 
life can never cease to produce like results. To these must now 
be added the Scientific School of Cornell University, to some of 
whose professors, at least, time and facilities are granted to make 
both laboratory investigations and’ explorations in the field; and 
the Peabody Academy of Salem, Mass., which is telling on the 
progress of science in some of its profoundest branches. 

The secret of the success of these institutions has been, in the 
writer’s estimation, the constant accumulation of extensive collec- 
tions of material, both old and new. And this has been due not 
only to the collections themselves, but to the instruction .derived 
by students in making these collections in the field. In this 
healthful and attractive occupation, the first lessons in the exter- 
nal relations of nature are acquired. Inthe handling involved 
in the arranging of a museum, familiarity with the objects in 
greater detail is gained. The objection on the score of expense 
has little weight in comparison with the cost of supporting gal- 
leries of art and libraries of books. Prof. Agassiz’s large collec- 
tions in Brazil were made in great proportion by his own students. 
The Yale parties to*the West pay their own expenses. The 
Smithsonian never purchases specimens, and it depended on per- 
sonal applications for the great museum accumulated before the 
law of Congress was passed which required government expedi- 
tions to place their collections in its hands. 

A much more delicate and difficult question is the administra- 
tion of such institutions. In common with all schools of learning, 
there is danger of their falling into the control of dilettanti, 
idlers, and other classes of incapables. The positions of trust 
may be occupied by those who only value an institution as an 
adjunct to their private pursuits, caring nothing for it as a school 
of instruction. It may be rendered useless by an administration 
which has no sympathy with the dissemination of knowledge to 
the people, but who believe that the sciences are only designed as 
occupations for gentlemen. The dilettanti class, with the best of 
will, has neither energy nor time to expend on its objects, even 
supposing that it perceives them. Finally the pure collector, who 
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looks upon specimens as articles of vertu, will not soil his fingers 
with dirty dissections, nor tolerate the smells of the biological 
workshop. While each and all of these classes should be benefited 
by access to institutions of original research, to place such under 
their control, is to sink them from the view of the scientific world, 
and to leave them to the bats and the spiders. 

The establishments we have already alluded to are under immedi- 
ate charge of trustees, who elect and appoint officers. So long as 
such bodies are alive to the importance of their trusts and are 
acquainted with the needs of students, such an organization is as 
near perfection as we can attain, especially if such trust or endow- 
ment be so defined by restrictions and directions for its use, as to 
meet the needs of original investigation. Such an institution 
would have the strongest guarantee of life and usefulness. But as 
in all governments by the few, when trustees, from indifference or 
bias, fail to meet the requirements of the times, nothing but suc- 
cessful rivals will awaken them to their duty. There are several 
institutions in the country, and among them are included the old- 
est, which are governed in a totally different fashion. From 
having been voluntary associations, they have become corporate 
bodies in which every member has a share in the government. In 
the most democratic, the officers are directly elected by vote of 
the members, and the entire tone and usefulness of the establish- 
ment is thus determined. It is obvious that there is here an open 
door for the exercise of other than scientific talents, and that the 
ambition of persons or cliques has no restriction, save that offered 
by electioneering exertions. As the best students have not time 
for such occupations, there is every opportunity for those that 
have, to assume the management. An improvement on this 
method is that adopted by joint stock compagies, where the stock- 
holders elect a limited number of directors, on whom the conduct 
of affairs devolves. In this way much better results may be at- 
tained, for by the electioneering system above described, any 
energetic executive is sure to fail. 

The prospects for the establishment of institutions of original 
research in many parts of the United States are improving. Our 
scientific capital, Washington, is likely to be the seat of a second 
well-endowed institution of the character of the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain. The Peabody Academy, at Salem, Massachusetts, 
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must tell still more visibly on the progress of science. 
The great Hopkins University, at Baltimore, with an endow- 
ment double that of Harvard, is about to establish a botani- 
cal chair and garden, with every facility for research, and the 
other sciences will have an unusual share of means at their 
disposal. Our own city has, in its Academy of Natural Sciences, 
the finest scientific club in the country, which could, by judicious 
changes in its organization, be converted into an admirable insti- 
tution for the support of original investigation. But pending 
such changes, will not some of our wealthy citizens endow this 
great city, once the scientific centre of America, with an institu- 
tion ofthiskind? Probably in no part of the Union is the scientific 
temperament so largely developed as in Philadelphia. Her citi- 
zens have ever been and still are called to fill positions under the 
government, requiring special knowledge; and her medical schools 
have not lost their prestige. Yet, while our experimental physiolo- 
gists are almost the only ones in America, and rank with the best of 
the old world, they have to spend their time in the pursuit of the 
necessaries of life; while we produce more in the field of mechanic 
art than any other American city, there is no means of support 
for him who devotes his entire time to the development of the 
physical sciences. And it ought not to be necessary for those who 
are capable of production in the natural and biological sciences, 
to go elsewhere for their education, or draw the material for their 
researches from the explorations and museums of other localities. 
E. D. Cope. 








THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.' 


R. CHARLES ‘CAVENDISH FULKE GREVILLE, the 
author of these Memoirs, was great-grandson to the fifth 
Earl of Warwick, and grandson of the third Duke of Portland, a 
family connection which assured him early in life a sinecure posi- 
tion in Government service, and in 1821 the post of Clerk of the 


1 Bric-a-Brac Series. Vol. V. The Greville Memoirs, a Journal of the 
Reigns of King George IV. and King William IV. By Charles C. F. Greville, 
Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns. Edited by Richard Henry Stoddard. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co, 1875. 
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Council in Ordinary. The latter office he continued to fill for 
nearly forty years, during all of which time he was necessarily 
thrown into close contact with the various ministries which ruled 
Great Britain, and had unusual facilities for forming correct judg- 
ments as to the characters of public men. 

His own position being unaffected by party changes, he still 
.took a lively interest in politics, and a large portion of his jour- 
nals, as originally edited by Mr. Henry Reeve and republished 
here by the Appletons, is taken up with details of the inner working 
of English parties. Most of these, though more or less interesting 
to the educated English reader, are very judiciously omitted in 
the edition which has just been issued by Messrs. Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. in their Bric-a-brac series. The book as condensed 
hardly contains a page which is not full of attractive and amusing 
matter, and if Mr. Greville is sometimes a harsh critic, he seldom 
fails to give good reasons for his expressed opinions. 

Perhaps there is nothing of higher literary merit in the Memoirs 
than the passages in which the author deplores the manner in 
which he has wasted his own opportunities, when comparing him- 
self with some of those with whom he was thrown into social con- 
tact at Holland House, and it is a curious example of a posthu- 
mous success that the publication of his journals bids fair to 
make Mr. Greville’s name remembered quite as long as many 
whose fame he envied. We believe there can be little doubt that 
the popularity of the work will long outlive the excitement which 
its publication has caused in England, and which has been so 
warm that Mr. Reeve, the editor, has consented to withhold the 
volumes relating to the reign of her Majesty Queen Victoria, it is 
said, under solicitation from very exalted quarters. As the book 
has had already a sale in London only exceeded in many years by 
that of Lothair, Mr. Reeve can the better afford to wait. 

Mr. Greville’s birth and belongings were such that he mingled 
upon terms of absolute equality with people of the highest rank ; 
in fact, during the latter years of his life was an inmate of the 
mansion of the Earl of Granville, whose family are in the very 
foremost rank of the most exclusive set in England. He thus 
enjoyed rare opportunities of forming his judgments of men and 
manners from personal observation, and though like the Memoirs 
of Lord Hervey and the letters ‘of Horace Walpole the facts re- 
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lated refer to a comparatively narrow circle, that circle embraced 
most of the names illustrious in contemporary literary or political 
life. 

If it had been possible to sink to a greater depth of contempt 
the character of George the Fourth, these Memoirs would have 
done it. Of his greater vices the world has heard enough ; but it 
seems incredible that any king of England should have been such 
a small creature as this man was. Inordinately vain of his person, 
he had a perfect mania for buying clothes in great quantities, the 
bills for which he invariably left to be paid by the nation (through 
the Master of the Robes); yet he never forgot or gave away an 
article, and would from time to time require his valets to produce 
some garment which had been out of use for years. 

When he died it was said of his wardrobe that it was large 
enough to fill Monmouth street, and gorgeous enough for Drury 
Lane Theatre. 

Another of the king’s peculiarities was, that he always pro- 
fessed to have no money about him, yet left on his death no less 
than five hundred pocket-books of various dates, each of which 
contained a number of guineas or bank notes. 

Mr. Greville relates many incidents and anecdotes illustrating 
the king’s character, and very admirably sums it up, indicating 
at the same time the one good quality the Fourth George pos- 
sessed, and which occasionally led him to act like a gentleman 
and a prince. Alluding to certain discreditable stories, Mr. Gre- 
ville says : 

‘This account corresponds with all I have before heard, and 
confirms the opinion I have long had that a more contemptible, 
cowardly, selfish, unfeeling dog does not exist than this king, on 
whom such flattery is constantly lavished. He has a sort of capri- 
cious good nature, arising however out of no good principle or 
good feeling, but which is of use to him, as it cancels in a 
moment and at small cost a long score of misconduct. Princes 
have only to behave with common decency and prudence, and 
they are sure to be popular, for there is a great and general dispo- 
sition to pay court to them. I do not know anybody who is proof 
against their seductions when they think fit to use them in the shape 
of civility and condescension. . . . ° There 
have been good and wise kings, but not many of them. Take 
them one with another they are of an inferior character, and this 
I believe to be one of the worst of the kind. The littleness of 
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his character prevents his displaying the dangerous faults that be- 
longs to great minds, but with vices and weaknesses of the lowest 
and most contemptible order, it would be difficult to finda dispo- 
sition more abundantly furnished.”’ 

The statement of the king’s personal habits certainly justifies 
the author’s opinion : 

‘* He leads a most extraordinary life—never gets up till six in 
the afternoon. They come to him and open the window curtains 
at six or seven o’clock in the morning; he breakfasts in bed, 
does whatever business he can be brought to transact in bed too, 
he reads every newspaper quite through, dozes three or four hours, 
gets up in time for dinner, and goes to bed between ten and 
eleven. He sleeps very ill, and rings his bell forty times in the 
night ; if he wants to know the hour, though a watch hangs close 
to him, he will have his valet de chambre down rather than turn 
his head to look at it. The same thing if he wants a glass of 
water ; he won’t stretch out his hand to get it. His valets are 
nearly destroyed, and at last Lady Conyngham prevailed on him 
to agree to an arrangement by which they wait on him on alter- 
nate days. The service is still most severe, as on the days they 
are in waiting their labors are incessant, and they cannot take off 
their clothes at night, and hardly lie down.’”’ 


To William the Fourth we hardly think Mr. Greville does jus- 
tice. What he esteems want of dignity allied to madness, seems 
to us the not unnatural conduct of a man unaccustomed, until 
late in life, to much show of deference, anxious to be popular, of 
great good nature, but of a quick and high temper. William’s 
passion for making speeches, in season and out of season, doubt- 
less caused his advisers much trouble, but must have been rather 
gratifying than otherwise to the people addressed. 

Forced to submit to having Whig ministers, though himself 
a violent Tory, it is not strange that the testy old sailor ventilated 
his wrath by seeing as little of them socially as he possibly could, 
and once in a while abusing them roundly behind their backs ; 
but we have it upon undoubted authority that in matters of busi- 
ness the King was scrupulously punctual, and always willing to 
follow their advice—a striking contrast to his predecessor, who 
delighted in putting off upon the most trival excuse anything 
useful, and abusing those who urged him to act. 

In short, William was altogether a better man than his brother, 
and Mr. Greville’s synopsis of his character, if even true, is cer- 
tainly severe. 
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‘William IV. was a man who, coming to the throne at the ma- 
ture age of sixty-five, was so excited by the exaltation that he 
neariy went mad, and distinguished himself by a thousand extrav- 
agances of language and conduct, to the alarm and amusement of 
all who witnessed his strange freaks ; and though he was shortly 
afterward sobered down into more becoming habits, he always 
continued to be something of a blackguard and something more 
of abuffoon. It is but fair to his memory at the same time to 
say that he was a good-natured, kind-hearted, and well-meaning 
man, and he always acted an honorable and straightforward, if not 
always a sound and discreet part.’” 

Of Queen Victoria the present volumes have but little to say, 
though that little is pleasant. The account the author gives of 
the young Queen’s first meeting with her Council, a few hours 
after her uncle King William’s death, cannot fail to make 


upon the reader, as it did upon her people, a most favorable 
impression : 


June 21st—The King died at twenty minutes after two yester- 
day morning, and the young Queen met the Council at Kensing- 
ton Palace at eleven. Never was anything like the first impress- 
ion she produced, or the chorus of praise and admiration which 
is raised about her manner and behaviour, and certainly not 
without justice. It was very extraordinary, and something far 
beyond what was looked for. The Queen entered the Council 
Chamber, accompanied by her two uncles, who advanced to meet 
her. She bowed to the lords, took her seat, and then read her 
speech in a clear, distinct and audible voice, and without any 
appearance of fear or embarrassment. She was quite plainly 
dressed, and in mourning. After she had read her speech and 
taken and signed the oath for the security of the Church of Scot- 
land, the privy councilors were sworn, the two royal dukes first, 
by themselves ; and as these two old men, her uncles, knelt be- 
fore her, swearing allegiance and kissing her hand, I saw her 
blush up to the eyes, as if she felt the contrast between their civil 
and their natural relations; and this was the only sign of emotion 
which she evinced. Her manner to them was very graceful and 
engaging ; she kissed them both, and rose from her chair and 
moved towards the Duke of Sussex, who was farthest from her 
and too infirm to reach her. She seemed rather bewildered at 
the multitude of men who were sworn, and who came one after 
another to kiss her hand; but she did not speak to anybody, nor 
did she make the slightest difference in her manner, or show any in 

er countenance, to any individual of any rank, station or party. 
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Mr. Greville’s sketches of the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord Brougham, Lord Melbourne and other eminent leaders, 
are remarkably forcible and clear, and his anecdotes and personal 
recollections of some of the most distinguished literary men and 
women of his time are numerous and striking. Space not per- 
mitting a fair selection from his book, we do not attempt it; but 
a picture of the ordinary life at Holland House, where he was an 
intimate and frequent visitor, indicates his style: 


‘*The tableau of the house is this: Before dinner, Lady Hol- 
land affecting illness and almost dissolution, but with a very re- 
spectable appetite, and after dinner in high force and vigor; 
Lord Holland, with his chalkstones and unable to walk, lying on 
his couch in very good spirits and talking away; Luttrell and 
Rogers walking about, ever and anon looking despairingly at the 
clock and making short excursions from the drawing-room ; Al- 
len, surly and disputatious, poring over the newspapers, and re- 
plying in monosyllables (generally negative) to whatever is said 
to him. The grand topic of interest, far exceeding the Belgian 
or Portuguese questions, was the illness of Lady Holland’s page, 
who has got atumor in histhigh. This ‘little creature,’’ as Lady 
Holland calls a great hulking fellow of about twenty, is called 
‘* Edgar,’’ his real name being Tom or Jack, which he changed 
on being elevated to his present dignity, as the popes do when 
they are elected to the tiara. More rout is made about him than 
other people are permitted to make about their children, and the 
inmates of Holland House are invited and compelled to go and 
sit with and amuse him. Such is the social despotism of this 
strange house, which presents an odd mixture: of luxury and con- 
straint, of enjoyment physical and intellectual, with an alloy of 
small désagréments. Talleyrand generally comes at ten or 
eleven o’clock, and stays as long as they will let him. Though 
everybody who goes there finds something to abuse or to ridicule 
in the mistress of the house, or its ways, all continue to go ; all like 
it more or less; and whenever, by the death of either, it shall 
come to an end, a vacuum will be made in society which nothing 
will supply. It is the house of all Europe; the world will suffer 
by the loss ; and it may with truth be said that it will ‘ eclipse 
the gayety of nations.’ ”’ 


Equally well worth reading, are Mr. Greviile’s descriptions of 
two of his visits to Petworth, the family seat of Lord Egremont, 
a really noble type of the fine old English gentleman, 

“Who, while he feasted well the great, yet ne’er forgot the poor.” 


Petworth, December 20th.—Came here yesterday. It is a very 
grand place; house magnificent and full of fine objects, both 
s 
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ancient and modern; the Sir Joshuas and Vandykes particularly 
interesting, and a great deal of all sorts that is worth seeing. 
Lord Egremont was eighty-one the day before yesterday, and is 
still healthy, with faculties and memory apparently unimpaired. 
He has reigned here for sixty years with great authority and 
influence. He is shrewd, eccentric, and benevolent, and has 
always been munificent and charitable in his own way ;, he 
patronizes the arts and fosters rising genius. Painters and sculp- 
tors find employment and welcome in his house; he has built a 
gallery which is full of pictures and statues, some of which are 
very fine, and the pictures scattered through the house are 
interesting and curious. Lord Egremont hates ceremony, and 
can’t bear to be personally meddled with; he likes people to come 
and go as it suits them and say nothing about it, never to take 
leaveofhim. * * * * * * Lord Egremont is enormously 
rich, and lives with an abundant though not very refined hospi- 
tality. The house wants modern comforts, and the servants are 
rustic and uncouth ; but everything is good, and it all bears an 
air of solid and aristocratic grandeur. ‘The stud groom told me 
there are three hundred horses of different sorts here. 

May 27th.—On Monday last I went to Petworth, and saw the 
finest fé¢e that could be given. Lord Egremont has been accus- 
tomed some time in the winter to feast the poor of the adjoining 
parishes (women and children, not men), in the riding-house and 
tennis court, where they were admitted by relays. His illness 
prevented the dinner taking place ; but when he recovered he was 
bent upon having it, and, as it was put off till the summer, he 
had it arranged in the open air, and a fine sight it was ; fifty-four 
tables, each fifty feet long, were placed in a vast semicircle on the 
lawn before the house. Nothing could be more amusing than to 
look at preparations. The tables were all spread with cloths, and 
plates, and dishes ; two great tents were erected in the middle to 
receive the provisions, which were conveyed in carts, like ammu- 
nition. Plum puddings and loaves were piled like cannon-balls, 
and innumerable joints of boiled and roast beef were spread out, 
while hot joints were prepared in the kitchen, and sent forth as 
soon as the firing of guns announced the hour of the feast. 
Tickets were given to the inhabitants of a certain district, and the 
number was about 4,000; but, as many more came, the old peer 
could not endure that there should be anybody hungering outside 
his gates, and he went out himself and ordered the barriers to be 
taken down and admittance given to all. They think 6,000 were 
fed. Gentlemen from the neighborhood carved for them, and 
waiters were provided from among the peasantry. ‘The food was 
distributed from the tents and carried off upon hurdles to all parts 
of the semicircle. A band of music paraded round, playing gay 
airs, ‘The day was glorious—an unclouded sky and soft southern 
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breeze. Nothing could exceed the pleasure of that fine old 
fellow; he was in and out of the windows of his room twenty 
times, enjoying the sight of these poor wretches, all attired in 
their best, cramming themselves and their brats with as much as 
they could devour and snatching a day of relaxation and happi- 
ness. It was altogether one of the gayest and most beautiful 
spectacles I ever saw, and there was something affecting in the 
contemplation of that old man—on the verge of the grave, from 
which he had only lately been reprieved, with his mind as strong 
and his heart as warm as ever—rejoicing in the diffusion of happi- 
ness and finding keen gratification in relieving the distresses and 
contributing to the pleasures of the poor.”’ 

Altogether Mr. Greville’s Memoirs will repay perusal, alike for 


the information they contain, and the amusement they furnish. 











EPOCHS OF HISTORY." 


HE study of history has made great advances in England 

during the present generation ; from being a work of art or 
of oratory, to be done in good style by a few men of the first class, 
the writing of history has become an art, difficult indeed of ac- 
quirement, but still capable of being mastered by industrious ap- 
plication. Beginning with Carlyle, perhaps, there has been a 
deeper sense of what history is, and of itsimportance. ‘The rise of 
schools of theology, of criticism, and of art, that adopt the his- 
torical method of study, or appeal to the past for sanction, has 
emphasized that importance. At no one time since the days of 
Bede have there been so many great English historians, as in the 
second half of the reign of Victoria—Carlyle, Freeman, Froude, 
Pearson, Grote, Macaulay, Milman, Thirlwall, Coxe, Seeley, 
Maine, Forster, J. H. Burton, Maurice, Kingsley, Blunt, Palgrave, 
Cosmo Innes, Neale, May, Masson, Lewes, Leckey, Buckle, 





1(1) THe CrusapEs. By George W. Coxe, M. A., author of “ History of 
Greece,” “ Mythology of the Aryan Nations,” etc. Small 8vo. Pp. xx. 228, 
with Map. New York. Scribner, Armstrong & Co, 

(2) THE ERA oF THE PROTESTANT REVOLUTION. By Frederic Seebohm, 
author of “ The Oxford Reformers—Colet, Erasmus and More.’’ Small 8 vo. 
Pp. xvi, 242, with four Maps. Same publishers. 

(3) THe Turrty Years’ War, 1618-1648. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, 
author of “History of England from the Accession of James I.,” etc. Small 
8vo. Pp. xxv. 237, with Map. Same publishers. 
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Bryce, Wheeler, etc., etc. And history as now written is not 
the pedantic sort of literature that it was fifty years ago. It is 
broader and more human than when Hallam was its chief light ; 
it appeals to the most universal sympathies of mankind. Its fore- 
most writers are as ready to compile or edit popular manuals, as 
to write more elaborate books—as Mr. Freeman’s series of text 
books and the present series of ‘‘ Epochs’’ abundantly evince. 

The present series differs’ decidedly from that edited by Mr. 
Freeman in the eminence of the writers engaged on it. In that 
case, the ability of the supervising editor is the chief guarantee 
for the excellence of the work, and we must say that some of the 
books in the series are disappointments. They differ also in that 
each of the works in the present series is confined to a more lim- 
ited theme, which enables each writer to do better work than if 
he had to condense a whole millennium into a thin volume. 

The author of the first of the three volumes already published, 
has perhaps the keenest analytical head of any of our historians. 
His destructive criticism of early Grecian history, in both the 
books that have won him his great reputation, is most masterly. 
But we think that the present volume, like the later chapters of 
his history of Greece, show that great power of analytical criti- 
cism is not the natural associate of great powers of historical con- 
struction and representation. ‘The synthetic, the artistic faculty, 
is unduly subordinate in Mr. Coxe’s mind. In its absence no 
history of the first class can be produced, for no other spirit can 
breathe upon the dry bones of the past ‘that they may live’’ 
again. Mr. Coxe’s book is clear, careful and exact—readable and 
instructive. The great popular wars of Christendom upon the 
Moslem are told with the coolness of a clear-headed spectator, 
who feels nothing of the enthusiasm of the crusaders, and makes 
no attempt to put himselfin their place. He seems to us to miss 
an essential fact of the history in failing to connect the move- 
ment with the memory of the earlier crescentade against European 
Christendom, which met its first and greatest defeat at the battle 
of Tours. It helps us to understand the author’s way of looking 
at the subject that he finds the chief result of the crusades in the 
organization of the State-system of Western Europe, and in the 
permanent alienation of the Greek from the Latin Church. 

Mr. Seebohm gives us a history of the Reformation, which he 
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calls the Protestant Revolution. He begins nowhere and ends 
nowhere, although, of course, he is chiefly occupied with the 
great events of the early half of the sixteenth century. This in- 
definiteness in date seems to us objectionable in a book of this 
series ; and we would also object to the title of the book. The 
Reformation was not a revolution, but the frustration and defeat 
of arevolution, and the word revolution should not be used by a 
historian in any loose sense. ‘There were two revolutionary 
parties in Europe at that time—the paganized humanists, who 
were overthrowing all the religious convictions of the educated 
classes, and the Anabaptist and Peasant party, who were striving 
to turn society itself upside down. The Reformers fought with 
each as heartily as with the Pope. We believe that Europe owes 
to them—especially to Luther—the defeat of both. Things had 
gone so far in Europe that a great change, either an evolution or 
a revolution, was inevitable. The Reformers took a conservative 
position: they found in the existing and established order of 
Christendom the elements of the Christendom that was coming— 
in its national order, its household order, its Hebrew and Chris- 
tian Bible, its orthodox creed, its church-going and sacraments, 
its schools and catechism. They stripped these things—which the 
revolutionists would have destroyed—of incrustations and incum- 
brances, and set them in the forefront of the battle. They aimed 
at no more than a reform of what they thought had been deformed ; 
they were confident—and experience justified the confidence— 
that the world had not outgrown these. 

Another fault that we would find with Mr. Seebohm’s book is 
its lack of unity. He has too keen an eye for second rate men 
and second rate facts. His earlier study of the group of Chris- 
tian humanists that gather around the good Dean Colet, and that 
yearned after a quiet and orderly reformation, such as would make 
no appeal to the popular heart and conscience, but would be car- 
ried out by scholars, kings and popes, has helped to lead him 
astray here. He does but scant justice to the magnificent person- 
ality of Luther, and the profound faith in God that made him 
master of all situations and of all hearts. For the same reason 
the great central fact of the Reformation,—that it was a revival 
of faith,—is not made central. Its mere ecclesiastical, political 
and social features are dwelt upon with some thoroughness. In 
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some places, as, for instance, im the account of medizeval scholas- 
ticism, Mr. Seebohm writes from hearsay, and not the best hear- 
say either. 

But with all drawbacks, the book is a good, well-written his- 
tory of the period it takesin hand. The aspects which mere eccle- 
siastical historians like D’ Aubigne cast into the shade, are brought 
fully into light. At every possible point the story is told to the - 
eye by maps, etc., and quotations from contemporary writers, 
while, not as numerous as we could wish, are admirably chosen, 
and contribute very greatly to the vividness of the impression. 
Had Mr. Seebohm possessed a close acquaintance with Luther’s 
letters and reformatory works, he would have been able to add 
very greatly to their number. On the whole, the book fills a 
place in English literature that is pretty nearly empty, and is a 
piece of careful and admirable work. 

Mr. Gardiner’s treatment of the Thirty Years’ War satisfies us 
better than either of the others. Like Mr. Seebohm, he has come 
to the subject with a preparation drawn from previous studies. 
He is the author of the only good history of England under the 
first two Stuarts; a book that deserves a popularity that it has not 
gained, perhaps because of the author’s oddity in publishing each 
part as an independent work. To write this, he must of course 
have mastered the contemporary history of the continent ; and we 
find that he even made original investigations that enable him to 
correct the statements of German historians of this period. Of 
those historians he has made the freest use; and as no part of 
German history, not even the Reformation, has been the subject 
of such thorough and protracted discussion, every fact and every 
person has been thrown into the fullest light. 

Mr. Gardiner’s history has al] the unity, the movement, the 
vigor of life. He has the advantage of having two heroes brought 
face to face, with a great host of men high in the second class. 
His sympathy with men is great and vigorous. He has before 
him the great epoch of religious conflict, that again, in our own 
days, awakens universal interest. Not only has he filled an empty 
place in English historical literature, but he has filled it in such a 
way as to forestall any other book on the subject, that is not of the 
highest order, and more full and complete than one of this series 
can be. May we not hope that he will write such a book himself? 
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Other books of the series are iN preparation. Among the an- 
nouncements, we notice that Dean Church, the biographer of 
Anselm, is to write on the Early Middle Ages; Mr. Morris, the 
editor of the series, is to write on the Age of Anne; and J. M. 
Ludlow, who, with his friend Tom Hughes, published a volume 
of lectures on the history of the United States at the beginning 
of the late war, is to write of the American War of Independence. 

The volumes before us are excellent in appearance and in me- 
chanical execution, and it gives us pleasure to see that they are 
the work of a Philadelphia firm. 





REPORT OF THE CONSTITUTION COMMISSION. 


HE Report OF THE ComMIssION to revise the Constitution of 
Pennsylvania, made to the Legislature, January 29, 1875. 
Harrisburg: B. F. Meyers, State Printer. 1875. 

The seven gentlemen appointed Commissioners by the Governor 
last year, pursuant to the mandate of an act of the last session of 
the Legislature, ‘‘to examine and revise the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth,’’ and to formulate such amendments as they 
might thereupon deem ‘‘ advisable or necessary,’’ made their re- 
port at the close of January to the General Assembly. They had 
been allowed about six months for their labor; certainly a period 
of time adequate to their duty, as they seem to have understood 
it, and possibly sufficient for the attainment of any object attain- 
able in the premises, so soon after the establishment of the brand- 
new work thus subjected to their criticism and judgment. Ifit 
were worth while to pause in the contemplation of anything re- 
markable in the history of the constitutions of this country, we 
might profitably dwell upon the circumstance (singularly enough, 
an unusual one) of the reference to less than a dozen men, for the 
removal of its patent defects, of a fundamental chart, not more 
than a dozen months after its enactment by an overwhelming vote 
of the electors. The Commissioners have been obliged to look 
only for provisions palpably defective, or radically erroneous, to 
the exclusion of others, of which the promise is very bad, but 
against which experience only can supply practical arguments. But 
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so much the more plausible appears the objection that, in matters of 
such grave import, the bulk of an affirmative vote is not any guar- 
anty of the excellence of its subject. The number of the Ayes, 
in other words, is not safe testimony to the virtues of the measure 
which is vociferously carried through. And we think, too, that 
so much the more plausible appears the doctrine of jurists, that, 
as legislation should be the work of a few learned men, so the 
creation of a government dare not be safely entrusted to so many 
as that few. The gentlemen who have made the report before us 
could infinitely better have constructed a constitution, than those 
who have passed into oblivion through the dismal portals of the 
old church in Philadelphia ; and must daily exercise an influence 
necessarily superior to that of the hundred of thousands of consti- 
tuents whose solemn work they censure. 

Notwithstanding, however, the limited sphere of action opened 
to them, and the admitted eminence of the individuals of the 
commission, we are disappointed with their report. They remove 
some unnecessary words, reconstruct a few awkward passages, and 
dissipate certain lingual difficulties ; but they leave other words, 
passages, and difficulties to flourish, and hereafter to bear bad 
fruit. They properly strike out the word genera/, from the third 
section of the third article; they re-write the eighth section of 
article ninth ; and they obviate a technical (grammarian’s) ob- 
jection to section fifth of article sixteenth, by substituting ‘‘ engage- 
in,” for ‘‘ do any.’’ We need not state more of the changes thus 
indicated, as they are not of any importance, and would serve sim- 
ply to illustrate our criticism. And yet they pass by the adjective 
“ invaluable,’’ absurdly written in the seventh section of the De- 
claration of Rights ; make no attempt to clear up the fourth sec- 
tion of the same article, pregnant with difficulty in its relation to 
the closing sentence of the third; and by the light of their own 
ingenious and destructive criticism leave ‘‘ uniform taxes’’ more 
than ever the symbol of an unutterable mystery. It is worth 
while to mention these matters for two reasons: first, because in 
the object of the Commission we find warrant for holding them 
worth mention ; and second, because the report of the Commis- 
sion is certainly the final action which, in this connection, will 
be had for years, and should, therefore, have been exhaustive. 

We must suggest, too, that in its more important work the 
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Commission is open to the same criticism. Its more important 
work, as already seen, was necessarily of less volume than its un- 
important work; and the fact that a provision of the Constitu- 
tion was fundamental, was generally, and of course rightly, suffi- 
cient to justify its disregard in the present. But this was not 
always so, as the gentlemen themselves have stated ; and, with 
deference, we think it was less often so than the gentlemen have 
appeared willing to admit. And here grave examination of their 
work becomes a duty. 

No one will charge that, in the instances in which it has been 
deemed proper to recommend amendment, there is the least evi- 
dence of haste, or of a disregard of any the least inquiry perti- 
nent to the subject in hand ; and even in the brevity and simplicity 
of the paper there must be found relief from the apprehension, not 
of false ornament, but of theoretical enlargement, sure to gratify 
the scholar, but just as sure to endanger the cause at Harrisburg 
Of course the statesmen of our day must be philosophers ; but they 
must make a show of submission. in practice to the vulgar dogma 
that philosophy and common sense are things with a difference, 
and the former utterly misleading and valueless. Still, in appre- 
ciating the efficacy of directness of speech and of colloquial loose- 
ness, the statesmen of our day may have regard to certain canons 
of taste, which they are allowed to observe even in moments of 
the wisest subserviency to the masses; and at the instant of di- 
recting our attention to the serious reforms suggested in the Re- 
port, we may refer to the homeliness of speech wherein they are 
couched. To be frank, indeed, we have found the first passages 
of the Report more inaccurate than even homeliness warrants ; and 
although the matter is only a matter of words, it is not unbecom- 
ing to glance at it. In speaking of the work of the late conven- 
tion, the Commissioners say: ‘‘ Zhere are features upon which 
differences of opinion exist, but which, having been settled by the 
popular vote, at least for the present, it is thought wise to be permit- 
ted to remain untouched, until time and experience shall have exhib- 
ited their utility or inutility.’’ There may be suggested a doubt as 
to whether the features, or the differences of opinion, have been set- 
tled by the popular vote; and in deciding for the former, we are 
forced to accept a phrase of inadequate significance. How can be 
parsed ‘‘z¢ ts thought wise to be permitted to remain untouched”? 
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The reference to time, in conjunction with experience, as an agent 
to “‘exhibit’’ the w#Zity or the énutility of the features is incorrect ; 
for it is clear that the real agent must be experience, although the 
idea of experience involves the idea of time, as a subsidiary con- 
sideration. And the era at which the features may be touched 
should have been referred to the demonstration by experience of 
their émutility alone. Certainly when experience makes manifest 
their wé/ity, the season for touching them will not have arrived at 
all. To characterize ‘‘the Judiciary article’’ as ‘‘ the least unant- 
mous tn tts adoption by the convention,” is to surrender too com- 
pletely to the prejudices of men, who might say what was meant, 
but could not indicate how, accurately, what was meant should 
have been said. ‘The expressions ‘‘ true spirit and intent,’’ ‘‘ mere 
surface reason,’ *‘a surface thought,’’ may pass unheeded even in 
the connection in which they appear; but it would be hard to 
understand how a surface thought, gua surface thought, could be 
‘pleasant,’’? or why, instead of partaking ‘‘more of demagogism 
than of statesmanship,’’ ‘‘a@ mere surface reason’’ could partake of 
either. 

The amendments proposed number twenty, of which six are 
either merely verbal, or not necessary on another ground. Of 
those merely verbal, we find illustrations on pages 18 and 19: 


“ Article XVI. Section 5. Strike out the words ‘do any,’ in the first line, 
and insert the words ‘ engage in,’ in lieu thereof. 

“ The section will then read : 

“No foreign corporation shall engage in business in this state without having 
one or more places of business, and an authorized agent or agents in the same 
upon whom process may be served. 

“Remarks.—The purpose of this amendment is to obviate an interpretation 
which would prevent a foreign corporation from doing any sémg/e act relating 
to its affairs without complying with the requirements of the section. A corpo- 
ration not intending to engage in business, may find it necessary to do a particu- 
lar act not within the mischief to be remedied.” 

“Article XVII. Section g. Amend by inserting the words ‘ or éxtended’ 
between the word ‘ constructed’ and the word ‘ within.’ 

“The section will then read: 

“No street passenger railway shall be constructed or extended within the 
limits of any city, borough or township, without the consent of its local authori- 
thes, 

“ Remarks.—The purpose of this amendment is to embrace a case as clearly 
within the evil to be remedied as that now provided for inthe section. An ex- 
isting passenger railway, constructed with the assent of the city over certain 
streets, may, without its assent, be extended to other streets, to the great injury 
of the public,” etc., etc., etc. 


Of amendments not necessary on other grounds, we find illus- 
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tration in that proposed for Section g, Article V. In this instance 
the Supreme Court has already interpreted the Constitution ; and 
the Commissioners favor a more careful expression of the intent 
rendered in the interpretation, so as ‘‘ to give stability’ to the 
view of that tribunal ; a suggestion for a scheme of reciprocal sup- 
port, on the part of the Supreme Court and the fundamental chart 
of the state, which cannot be analyzed with gravity. Every 
enactment must suggest doubts, and must therefore require judi- 
cial application. But if the doubts are duly settled by the high- 
est judicial authority of the state, it would be a waste of time to 
rewrite that clause of the enactment from which they sprang, 
The stability contemplated would already have been attained, save 
as against a later bench, regardless of the doctrine of stare decisis, 

Of the fourteen amendments recommended, which are substan- 
tially valuable, the most important bear upon the Judiciary Article; 
and, indeed, that article has been found to require more attention 
than any other, since eight of the fourteen have relation to it. 
The sixteenth section, providing for the restriction of the votes 
of the people in electing judges of the Supreme Court, is con- 
demned entire. The fifth section is so altered as to constitute the 
business of a given district, and not its population, the basis of the 
calculation of the number of courts required therein, to prevent 
a failure of justice. The third section has been widened, to re- 
restore so much of the original jurisdiction of the Supreme Coutt, 
‘limited by the convention, probably,’’ says the report, “to 
lessen ’’ the labors of that tribunal, as seems to be absolutely neces- 
sary, and certainly to give it due power to issue writs of manda- 
mus, quo warranto and injunction. These provisions are designed 
to work radical reforms in the defective reformatory chart. The 
others which relate to the judiciary are not so weighty; three of 
them being merely precautionary, as it were, aiming at precision 
of expression where the meaning may now be gathered, and is ap- 
proved ; the last two providing for an increase of salaries during 
a term, and fora power of appointment of court officers. 

The article on private corporations is deprived of its provision 
for cumulative voting in the election of directors or managers, 
upon ground that is excellent in effect, but singularly ill chosen, 
if we may regard the first and more labored reason given by the 
Report as deemed to be the best. 
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The articles upon the Legislature and Legislation receive what 
we must believe to be, by the light of the concluding remarks of 
the Commissioners themselves, a’ merely passing attention; and 
this, not because so slight a regard for them may suffice to remove 
their imperfections, but rather because the doubts which they en- 
gender are so portentous that the gentlemen have preferred to 
leave to experience the demonstration of evils, to them immedi- 
ately apparent, only curable at the expense of pretty much the 
whole text. They dare hardly undo in chamber counsel what even 
such wise judges as themselves seem somewhat to respect in the 
vote of mere numbers, impelled by mere clamour. So, also, not- 
withstanding the good ‘that they have there suggested, may be said 
of the article upon the Judiciary. The radical vice of that article 
is not aimed at, although very admirably exposed. The Com- 
missioners call the attention of the legislature to the condition of 
the Supreme Court lists, declaring that ‘‘it is evident the Court 
cannot keep up with the business of the State,’’—that ‘‘ the in- 
crease in the number of Judges will add nothing to the dispatch of 
business,’’—that ‘‘ some remedy must be devised, else there will 
be denial or a delay of justice, contrary to the eleventh section of 
the bill of rights.’? Butthey propose no remedy whatever. They 
likewise call attention to the subject of elections, and reveal a 
danger ;—to go no farther. And they condemn the exclusion of 
special legislation, showing how, in reality, by that exclusion the 
evil had in view is not crippled at all, that ‘‘ a general law for a 
special purpose is the worst form of special legislation,’’ and yet, 
while destroying the public confidence, they make no effort to 
reconstruct the barriers of the public safety. 

To us, we confess, this takes the aspect of a neglect of the 
three cardinal principles of government, which had been disre- 
garded, or ineffectively recognized, by the Convention of 1873, 
and the upholding of which we thought to be specially the object 
of the appointment of the seven able men who have just closed 
their labors. And we cannot but fear that their work, as we have 
already said, will be taken as final for many years, and that, ac- 
cordingly, much as they themselves seem to desire it, no other 
amendment will be secured. In any event, it would have been 
well, in asking the people to vote for changes, to have placed be- 
fore them a scheme for their protection from an immediate denial 
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of justice, and from a form of legislation worse than special legis- 
lation itself, in assuring them that justice was denied them, and 
that they were without safety from that most pernicious of all forms. 








NEW BOOKS. 


REMAINS oF Lost Empires: Sketches of the ruins of Palmyra, 
Nineveh, Babylon, and Persepolis, with some notes on India 
and the Cashmerian Himalayas, By P. V. N. Myers, A. M., As- 
sociate author with H. M. Myers, of ‘‘Life and Nature under 
the Tropics.’’ Illustrations. 8 vo. Pp. 531. $3.50. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


We join the writer, a young American traveler, at Damascus 
late in the fall of 1871, and leave him at Calcutta at the 
close of the following summer, having in the meantime made 
the tour of the places named on the title page of his book. 
The volume opens with an interesting account of an _ excur- 
sion into the heart of the Syrian desert to the ruins of Pal- 
myra, the once proud capital of Zenobia, the ‘‘Queen of the 
East.’’ Retracing our steps, we take the caravan route leading 
from Damascus to Aleppo, and proceed northward through the 
historic vale of Ccele-Syria, passing on our way numerous monu- 
ments of the extinct civilizations—Assyrian, Greek, Roman, Sara- 
cenic—which have here successively held domination. From 
Aleppo our course lies across the Mesopotamian Plaiiis to Mosul. 
Tarrying here a sufficient time to explore the ruins of Nineveh on 
the opposite bank of the Tigris, and to enter the passage-ways 
opened by Botta and Layard, we resume our journey, descend the 
Tigris to Bagdad, and explore the site of ancient Babylon, and 
then pass on to the old Chaldzan ruins on the lower Tigris. At 
Basrah we take the steamer for Bushire, the principal sea-port of 
Persia, whence we make a caravan excursion to Shiraz and the 
magnificent ruins of Persepolis. Returning to Bushire, we again 
take the steamer and proceed to Bombay. The spring is already 
far advanced and the heat has become intolerable. In accord- 
ance with our programme, we hasten to leave the burning plains of 
lower India and seek a cool retreat in the delightful vale of Cash- 
mere, which lies far to the north, nestled among the Himalayas. 
Here, in a region whose natural beauties the author assures us 
have not been exaggerated, are spent the hot months of May and 
June, after which we descend into the plains and begin our ex- 
ploration of the ‘‘ Land of the Vedas,’’ following the course of the 
Jumma and Ganges past the cities of Delhi, Lucknow and Benares 
to the sea. 
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When to this outline of the narrative we add that it is written 
in a pleasing style and is the work of an intelligent and apprecia- 
tive, if not enthusiastic, ex xplorer, enough is said to show that the 
volume is one which will fully repay perusal. Indeed, it is more 
than this. ‘The reader who is interested—and who is not ?—in the 
researches which have within a few years unearthed and deci- 
phered those astonishing memorials of an almost forgotten civiliza- 
tion which once flourished along the Tigris, will find this volume 
aconvenient hand-book of Oriental disc overy and of Oriental his- 
tory, so far as a knowledge of this is necessary to a right under- 
standing of the relation which the various ruined cities sustained 
one to another and of their relative antiquity. The writer has 
aimed at a much higher work than a simple personal narrative. 
His aim has been not merely to present to the reader a picture of 
these ruined places as they now appear, and of their geographical 
surroundings, but by supplementing his own observations by the 
statements of ancient historians, and especially by the results of 
modern research, to give some conception of the marvelous drama 
which has in times past been enacted in this now degraded and 
almost depopulated land—to trace by the light of contemporary 
monuments the surges of prosperity and decadence which have 
successively swept it from end to end. 

The closing chapter contains some thoughtful remarks on 
‘Progress in the East ;’’ and at the end of the volume is added, 
inthe form of an appendix, a valuable paper on the ‘‘ Ancient 
Glaciers of the Himalayas,’’ the result of the author’s exploration 
of the valleys which open laterally on the Vale of Cashmere. 


MANUAL OF MyTHOLOGY: Greek and Roman, Norse and Old Ger- 
man, Hindoo and Egyptian Mythology. By Alexander S. Mur- 
ray, Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British 
Museum. Reprinted from the Second Revised London Edition. 
With 45 Plates on tinted paper, representing more than go 
mythological subjects. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 352. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1875 
Such a book as this has for some time been needed. The old 

hand-books of Mythology have, within a few years, grown exceed- 

ingly old, and new books on the subject have mostly been in the 
interest of this or that theory of Comparative Mythology , and are 
therefore not suited for use as books of reference. In its present 
shape, with the chapters on Northern and Eastern Mythology, 
added to the revised London edition, of which this American 
edition is a reprint, it forms a hand-book which for compactness 
and completeness is without a rival among works of its class. It 
is no easy task to compile within the limits of three hundred and 
fifty pages such a selection of mythological tales almost infinite in 
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their variety, and almost inextricably interlaced with one another, 
as shall serve all the ordinary wants of the admirers of ancient 
literature and art ; yet this task has been accomplished by Mr. 
Murray in a manner which reflects great credit upon his skill and 
judgment. The tales of gods and heroes, as these tales were 
familiar to ancient poets and artists, are told in language concise 
without being encyclopedic, and with as little repetition as is pos- 
sible ; and in the case of some of the more popular legends there 
have been added brief accounts of the most memorable works of 
art in which each deity or hero is or was represented. We have 
been particularly struck with the chapter on the Demigods, or 
Heroes of the Greek Mythology, the legends of whom have been 
thrown into the form of a continuous narrative, beginning with the 
story of Prometheus and ending with the return of Odysseus Ulysses 
to his native Ithaca. Even those who are familiar with the de- 
tached legends will find their mutual relation and interdependence 
set forth with an art which gives them a new interest and signifi- 
cance. 

In this connection we may notice an innovation, the wisdom 
of which may be questioned in the case of a book designed for the 
use of general readers rather than of students of mythology, viz: 
the substitution in the Greek myths of the Greek spelling of 
names instead of their more familiar Latin forms. Such names 
as Askanios, Hekabe, Lynkeus, Narkissos, Okeanos, Kyklopes, 
Kybele, Kasstepeta, will be likely to occasion some perplexity to 
the reader unacquainted with Greek who is hunting up the mean- 
ing of an allusion found in an English poem, or in aii English 
translation of a Greek or Roman author. The innovation might 
be more easily defended had it been adhered to throughout. But 
while it has been generally adhered to, we meet occasionally with 
a Latin form, as He/ena, and with such mongrel forms as /afevos, 
Jokaste, Dioskuri, and one is at a loss to determine why Socrates 
should appear with his familiar look, while another Greek of 
equal celebrity is introduced as Pheidias. 

A blemish much more serious, and one which is hardly excusa- 
ble, is the omission generally, although not in every case, of the 
marks of quantity which determine the position of the accent in 
proper names. Through this oversight the reader is left in help- 
less indecision as to the correct pronunciation of such oft-recur- 
ring names as Proserpina, Semele, Dionysos, Okeanos, Uranos, 
Orpheus—names not infrequently mispronounced—not to men- 
tion a host of less prominent names for which no general rules of 
quantity can be given. 

Thus far we have spoken of the book only as a manual, which 
in its strictly limited scope has no concern with the origin or 
the meaning of myths. Compilers of such books, however, have 
rarely confined themselves to a bare recital of the legends with 
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which they deal, but have felt it incumbent upon them likewise 
to expound and interpret the hidden import and dark passages of 
fable. In this department of mythography fancy has hitherto 
run riot, and with what impotence every one acquainted with the 
recent discoveries of Comparative Mythology is aware. In this 
branch of his subject Mr. Murray has introduced a change, which 
constitutes not the least valuable feature of his book. Although 
not himself a Comparative Mythologist, he has sought to base his 
work, so far at it exceeds the bounds of a pure manual, upon the 
well-established results of this new science; and, although we 
here and there detect opinions and conjectures which no student 
of the new school will endorse, whether he maintains the ‘‘ Solar”’ 
or the ‘‘ Meteoric’’ theory, this portion of his work will on the 
whole meet with general acceptance. It is at any rate a great 
point gained, that we now have a manual in which one is no 
longer confidently assured that, for example, the ‘‘ Apples of the 
Hesperides’’ were oranges, that at Colchis the natives had a way 
of catching golden sand in fleeces, or that the hundred eyes of 
Argo merely symboiized the ceaseless vigilance of a cowherd. 


Matcom. A Romance by George Macdonald. Crown, 8vo. 
Pp. 280. Price, $1. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
This magazine was the first to predict the wide popularity that 

George Macdonald has achieved in America during the last few 

years, and to point out the especial beauties of his earlier stories. 

We are obliged to say that his late stories do not sustain the pro- 

mise given by Alec Forbes, Guild Court, Robert Falconer, and 

A Quiet Neighborhood. Beginning with David Elginbrod, Mr. 

Macdonald evinced a disposition to rely too much upon the unu- 

sual and the startling. Zhe Portent and Wilfred Cumbermede 

carried the fault farther, and now in the last of his books, W/a/ 

com, we have a plot in the highest degree artificial and unnatural. 

Yet the book is one of very great power and interest. Every one 

who begins it will persevere to the end. As compared with W/- 

Jred Cumbermede, the book is even cheerful and sunny ; and there 

are characters in it, such as Miss Horn, the woman who has no 

feelings, that are not unworthy of a place beside Thomas Crann 
and Cosmo Cupples. 

Of course there is one character who is the Mentor of the story 
—who represents Mr. Macdonald himself and delivers his views 
of life and the universe. In this case it is the parish schoolmaster, 
whom the Presbytery casts out asa heretic. But in hearing him 
talk we have an uneasy sense of the anachronism of putting the 
Broad Church views of M’Leod Campbell and Thomas Erskine 
into the mouth of a man of the eighteenth century—that being, 
we understand, the era of the story. And, furthermore, the con- 
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trast between the man of broad views and intense piety on the one 
hand, and the Presbytery on the other, is one that Mr. Macdon- 
ald has drawn too often. It is the man’s portrait of the lion, that 
suggests a companion picture—the lion’s portrait of the man. 
The Calvinistic theology of Scotland, in the actual popular appre- 
hension of it, was and is by no means the depressing, harrowing 
belief that Mr. Macdonald takes it to have been. Whatever the 
logical consequences that may be drawn from this or that doctrine, 
it must be remembered that those consequences were very rarely 
drawn by anybody. The human mind—among its happy incon- 
sistencies—has a wonderful gift of stopping at the premises with- 
out going on to conclusions. 

That a few men, of more than the ordinary reasoning power 
and a constitutional tendency to hypochondria (no unusual ac- 
companiment of great mental gifts), did follow up the Calvinistic 
creed to its last results, and either walked in darkness all their 
days, or fought their way out of it, is true enough. That Mr. 
Macdonald, who in earlier life left a pulpit of the Scottish Estab- 
lishment for conscience’ sake, was one of this latter class, we have 
reason to believe. He writes of hypochondria as no one has writ- 
ten since the Brontés died, and in that wonderful but enigmatic 
picture of the inner life of a mind, Phantastes, its shadow plays a 
part. 

Malcom, the hero of this story, is the son of a Scotch Marquis, 
born during his father’s absence from the country and before his 
accession to the Marquisate. His brother, the then Marquis, 
spirits the child away, and reports both it and the mother to be 
dead, so that the father marries again, and returns years later with 
a young daughter. He finds his own son living with an old high- 
land piper—the most striking figure of the whole book. Know- 
ing nothing of his origin he hires him as a servant, and by this 
and other means Malcom is thrown into very close contact with 
his half-sister, and nearly falls in love with her. The Marquis, 
through Miss Horn, discovers his relationship to Malcom, and 
dying of gangrene, brought on by refusing to have an injured 
limb amputated, leaves Malcom his estate by recognizing him as 
his lawful heir. What the heir does with it we are to find out in 
another book. 

One of the most striking parts of the book is the picture of a 
revival of religion, that breaks out among the fishermen, and 
which gives Mr. Macdonald a chance to express his views on that 
subject—apropos of the labors of Messrs. Moody and Sankey, per- 
haps. Next to the old piper, the most original conception in the 
book is the ‘‘ mad laird,’’ part of whose story, especially his seeing 
**the bonny man’’ at the sacrament, is based on fact. 

On the whole, Malcom is an interesting book. No one who 
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reads it, we think, will fail to look for the sequel of the story. 

Yet Mr. Macdonald, we are sure, has done better work in the 

past, and is capable of doing better in the future. 

Justin Hartey. A Romance of Old Virginia. By John Esten 
Cooke, author of the ‘* The Virginia Comedians,’’ ‘‘ Surry of 
Eagle’s Nest,’’ ‘‘Dr. Vandyke,’’ etc. Illustrated by W. L. 
Sheppard. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 
1875. 

Justin Harley is a story of colonial times in Virginia, but since 
chance allusions to knee-breeches and to royal governors alone 
fix even the century ‘for the reader, it is in no sense a reflection 
of those times., The tale is full of melancholy and mystery, from 
which every one emerges at the end into unclouded and intelligi- 
ble happiness, 

We should be at a loss where to place this work if not in the 
class of mystery novels, which Mr. Cooke condemns in the pre- 
face. The sole interest is in the plot, which has the merit, rare in 
such novels, of developing itself without bloodshed or crime, 
though the illustrations, violently criminal and as much out of per- 
spective with the story as with the rules of art, would lead one to 
expect dreadful deeds. There is no fine development of charac- 
ter, no strong point in the book. 

Hawthorne makes the stately Governors of Massachusetts and 
the stern Puritans live again for us, and Irving has made the 
Dutch heroes of New York familiar friends, but we are indebted 
to an English pen alone for our pleasantest sketches of Virginia 
in the past century. It is to be regretted that we have not more 
works that give the salient points of the Southern life that has but 
just passed away. The influence of colonial days remained longer 
in Virginia than in the North. It exalted the privileged few, 
who, in spite of their rare cultivation, sympathized with the spirit 
in which Governor Sir William Berkeley, in 1671, thanked God 
that Virginia had neither printing nor free schools. ‘‘God keep 
us from both !’’ was his honest prayer; and two hundred years 
worked little more change in the views of Virginia proprietors 
than the mode of expressing them. 


THE PHANTOM OF THE Forest. A Tale of the Dark and Bloody 
Ground. By Emerson Bennett. 1r2mo. cloth. Pp. 503. Price, 
$1.50. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 

There was a time when every boy in the land, ourselves in- 
cluded, would have hailed the appearance of this book, or of any 
other by the same author, with rapture, and would have sat up to 
ever so much o’clock at night, and, we fear, have neglected les- 
sons and play, until the last page was conned. We hope and 
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think from our knowledge of boys of the present day that that 
time has gone, and that there are few nowadays who would care 
to spend a dollar and a half on this kind of literature; a dime 
edition would no doubt have paid the publishers better. The 
book is so well described by the title that we need not try to en- 
lighten our readers much further as to the subject of it. The 
** Dark and Bloody Ground”’ is Kentucky, the time soon after the 
Revolutionary War ; the actors are principally backwoodsmen and 
Indians, with a young artist traveling for pleasure, and a lovely 
maiden journeying to meet her father, a colonel in the army, who 
is stationed in the Far West of that period ; and the captures and 
escapes of these two constitute the theme, the introduction of a 
supposed spirit—the Phantom—adding zest to the excitement. 
There is nothing so bad in the book as to make ‘it a subject for 
parental confiscation, if children can be found who wish to read 
it; but what must be the condition of the brain of the man who 
writes a series of such rubbish, is really sad to think of. 


CHECKMATE. By J. S. Le Fanu. Author’s Illustrated Edition. 
Pp. 181. Price 75 cts. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 


In order to exhibit the monstrous features of this book, a bare 
outline of the life of the Mephistophelian eyebrowed hero, Wal- 
ter Longcluse, will suffice. He is introduced as a millionaire hold- 
ing asomewhat uncertain position, yet a favorite guest in the best 
society of London. Behind him, is a dreadful record of crime, 
with more impending. 

Mr. Le Fanu has hit upon an entirely new genus of villain. 
The reconstructed Yelland Mace, robberand murderer, began life 
in a new and not improved character as Walter Longcluse, gentle- 
man and millionaire. This we shall leave to the Prussian physician, 
Baron Vonboeron, to explain in his own words as he unfolds the 
mysteries of his calling in life. 

‘¢T drew back the skin over the bridge, and then I operated on 
the bone and cartilage, cutting them and the muscle at the ex- 
tremity down to a level with the line of the face, and drew the 
flap of skin back, cutting it to meet the line of the skin of the 
cheek. * * * I removed at the upper end of each eyebrow, at 
the corner next the temple, a portion of the skin and muscle, 
which being re-united and healed, produced the requisite con- 
traction and thus drew that end of each brow upward. * * * 
The rest is done by cutting away two upper and four under teeth, 
and substituting false ones at the desired angle.”’ 

Longcluse, fresh from murder No. Four in Paris, on the person 
of the treacherous Baron, is arrested in London on charge of mur- 
der No. One, and dies a suicide— Checkmate. 

Since the knavish tricks are all confounded, we cannot com- 
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plain of the morality of the book, but we should have looked for 
better things than the coarseness of this expedient to chain atten- 
tion from an Irish gentleman and a representative of the Sheri- 
dans and Le Fanus. 

Taine says that the practical English mind demands from the 
novel ‘‘ the amelioration of man and society.’’ With this end in 
view a writer may go very far and yet carry the sympathy of his 
readers with him. We are not revolted when Thackeray reads our 
inmost hearts and lays bare our littlenesses, and we are profited 
if the reading prompt us to still higher motives and closer self- 
examination. His bad men and women reach this end which 
Taine proposes, in helping all who have the courage to see in 
themselves the roots of that selfishness which is the beginning and 
end of sin. 


Toe Maip oF ORLEANS. An Historical Tragedy. By George 

H. Calvert. New York: J. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1874. 

Among recorded inspirations, not in the prophetic sense, but 
such as have enabled individuals to work great revolutions, none 
isso extraordinary as that of Joan of Arc. Schiller made it the 
subject of one of his best dramas, and now Messrs. Putnam’s Sons 
introduce Mr. Calvert’s conception in a dress (imitation vellum, 
with the Maid’s coat of arms on the cover, tinted paper and per- 
fect print) which will secure Joan from another burning. We 
find it hard to give a judgment on the play. It is not powerful, 
interesting or instructive, and yet it is, a thing to be encouraged 
in our literature, elegant and scholarly. Weare inclined to haz- 
ard a more difficult critical judgment, and to say after reading his 
work, that we like the author. If he is not thoroughly refined, 
he is very unlike his writing. The only phrase that even savors of 
vulgarity, in the 134 pages of the book, seems shockingly out of 
place in his mouth. Lord Suffolk, being hard pressed by a French 
soldier, disdains to yield himself to less than knight, and so takes 
asylum in one of those fictions which have always been absolutely 
satisfactory to the English mind, by dubbing his captor Sir Wil- 
liam Regnault before handing over his sword. Now this conquer- 
ing William, in telling the story to his sergeant, receives for 
answer— 

“ By Jove! 
You’re in luck, Bill,’’ 
which gives the reader a shudder. It is no small thing to feel 
that you are in the company of a man of clean mind. 

No critic can measure the faculty that enables real poets to 
choose language sufficiently strange and unused to chain the at- 
tention and produce a more vivid picture on the mind. Shakes- 
Peare did this as everything else to perfection. No doubt he put 
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his strong thoughts into words not so familiar as to be common- 
place even in his own day, and every subsequent change in the 
English tongue has invigorated the immortal dramas. It is just 
this sort of strength our author aims at and comes short of. One 
who has good command of similes does beautiful work, and he 
who attempts them unsuccessfully produces a sickly dose. But the 
strength of style is in metaphor, and when a writer reaches up to 
that spirit and fails of it, his work has the flavor of overstrain and 
labor. Now we consider this Mr. Calvert’s mistake. Take two 
lines from a speech of Alengon (p. 31), saying if he were disposed 
to smile at the Maid angels would— 
‘¢ With a blow from their invisible hands, 
Smash on my lips such smile—a smile sardonic, 
While prostrate France gasps forth ensanguined groans.” 
A spirit smashing a smile with an invisible hand to the accompani- 
ment of ensanguined groans from a prostrate nation. The analysis 
of the thought, if it were necessary to go so far, shows how gro- 
tesque the idea and the words are. Then, on p. 94, he speaks of 
the ‘‘vaward’’ gleam of her banner, at which the intelligent 
reader lays the book down to hunt up the word in the dictionary, 
and will not be mollified by learning that it is to be found in 
Shakespeare. On p. 118 strength is not gained by calling the 
Maid ‘‘the greatest she of history,’’ an expression that reminds 
one of the heated vocabulary of Sorosis. On p. 121, Joan, who 
has been developed throughout as a modest, pure country girl, 
self-assertive, even active only just in proportion as she hears the 
heavenly voice, says of her judges— 
“ T’ll beard 
The tigers in their very den,”’ 

The speech is out of all harmony with the inspired little shep- 
herdess ; it comes straighter from the stony hall of Douglas: and 
besides, we do not believe a tiger has any beard to speak of. 


IssuES OF THE AGE; or, the Consequences involved in Modern 
Thought. By Henry C. Pedder. Pp. 175, 8vo. New York: 
Asa K. Butts & Co. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 

Mr. Pedder is a very earnest man, who has been, we infer from 
his tone of statement, brought up in the orthodox faith, but has 
revolted from it, without giving up what he regards as the essen- 
tials of Christianity. He is a come-outer, but he means to leave 
nothing behind him that is worth bringing out, A pure theism, 
a highly ethical conception of life and the universe, and an intense 
moral enthusiasm, are among the things that he cannot give up. 
But other things he accepts as not less authentic to him than these 
are. Men’s minds have been busy with the details of the old or- 
thodoxy, and have found some of them morally revolting, others 
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clearly incredible ; science has given us new facts, which cannot 
be reconciled with the old creed ; and there is in general a drift- 
ing away from the old stand-point as a narrow and an incomplete 
view of the universe. But that drift is a progress, a well earned 
and highly desirable progress, and the more we have of it the 
better. This is the general content of his book, and in view of the 
more sweeping skepticism which now claims to be ‘‘ modern 
thought,’’ we are agreeably surprised at the extent and the kind 
of his conservatism. In other words, Mr. Pedder represents one 
of the many forms of compromise between ‘‘ the old and the new 
faith,’ between dogmatic Christianity and naturalism. He stands 
up with James Martineau, F. P. Cobbe, Theodore Parker and W. 
Leckey, for the ethical context of the old creed, without wishing 
to preserve and perpetuate its dogmatic form. 

We think his book is open to criticism on many points of de- 
tail. He assumes, for instance, the theory of creationism, in his 
discussion of the doctrine of original sin, and denounces the 
dogma as involving the position that God is the author of evil. 
But the old orthodox theory of traducianism involved no such 
consequences. In its view, God was no more the author of sin 
because the children of sinful parents are born sinful, than be- 
cause he sustains sinful beings in existence and gives the murderer 
the physical power by which he strikes his victim. Mr. Pedder 
whose honesty and candor are beyond impeachment—should re- 
member that it is not worth while to refute any but the best pos- 
sible statement of an opponent’s case, and that it is the first duty 
of the controversialist to find out what that is. Furthermore, he 
appeals to science in his discussion of this doctrine, as uniting with 
him in the rejection of it. But since modern science leaves no 
room for the conception of any sort of sin, it rejects the species 
because it denies the genus; that is, wherever it assumes its own 
competence to form an adequate theory of the universal. Mr. Ped- 
der uses its denial only in part. But if the conception of sin be 
admitted as valid, as representing anything real, then all the 
teaching of science upon the indestructibility of force, and upon 
the laws of hereditary descent, go rather to confirm the old dogma 
than to discredit it. 

Mr. Pedder shows in his pages the fruits of wide and thoughtful 
study. His style is somewhat too ornate, and lacks the classic 
repose. 3ut his book is very readable, and is worthy of the at- 
tention of those whose business it is to know what their fellow- 
men are thinking and saying on these subjects. That it presents 
adequate solutions of the questions it raises, we cannot see. 
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